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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Ee 

E Powers have shown themselves more determined, and 

Ismail Pasha more timorous, than we expected. The 
Khedive refused at first to abdicate, and placed himself in 
the hands of the Sultan, who, he had probably reason to 
know, would not voluntarily depose him. The Sultan, in- 
deed, was at first most reluctant, and told Ismail to act as he 
pleased, but he was assured by Sir Henry Layard that the 
Powers, France, England, Germany, and Austria, would, in the 
event of his refusal, act for themselves, and depose the Khedive, 
and that Egypt would thus be torn from his authority. He 
therefore, yielded, and on June 26th, signed an Iradé 
deposing Ismail Pasha in favour of his son Tewfik. At 
the same time, with great adroitness, the Sultan issued 
a circular informing the Powers that he had confirmed 
the Iradé of 1841, and had recalled that of 1873, which 
vested the right of making treaties and of forming an 
Egyptian army in the Khedive. As they asserted his right 
to issue the first decree, they could hardly deny the legality of 
the second. The total result of the whole intrigue is, there- 
fore, that the Powers have acknowledged the Sultan’s right of 
deposing the Khedive—which involves, of course, the right to 
give him orders ;—that part of the independence of Egypt is 
abrogated, and that the Sultan’s authority there, which it has 
been the English object to restrict, is restored. 














The intelligence was received in Egypt by telegraph on the 
same day, and Tewfik was quietly proclaimed, and received the 
Consular representatives. Ismail Pasha receives an annuity 
from Egypt of £50,000 a year, and from his son one of 
£60,000 more, and leaves Egypt, where neither he nor his 
#on would ever be safe, while he remained, for Constantinople. 
There has been no popular demonstration. No idea of the new 
Khedive’s policy has yet been made public, and the British 
Government has not explained the motives of its action. Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote on Thursday, in reply to Lord Hartington, only 
affirmed that the principal motive for the deposition of Ismail was 
misgovernment, although he would not deny that the failureto pay 
his creditors had produced “ complications” which resulted in 
Oppression, and therefore was one of the causes of the action of 
the Powers. He promised papers immediately, and as usual 
with this Government, deprecated all discussion until they had 
been produced,—that is, until events have become historical. 
The Government has carried through the whole of this great 
negotiation, which has replaced Egypt in Turkey, without any 
consent from Parliament, formal or informal, and without 
affording Parliament any information. 


The almost total absence of detailed information from Con- 
stantinople in the English papers is very noteworthy. We are 
told that the situation there is very serious. The great Pashas 
are fighting each other, being virtually ranged in two parties, 
one under Khaireddin, the Grand Vizier, who advocates conces- 
sions; and another, under Osman, who believes in obstinacy. 








The Sultan inclines to each in turn, and suspects both always, 
but is mainly preoccupied by the discontents in the great 
garrison of Constantinople, which are serious, and the suffer- 
ings of the people, who are almost starved by the constant fall 
in the paper-money. The Treasury find it nearly impossible 


820 | to obtain money, all revenues being anticipated. They cannot 


pay the troops, and it is difficult even to feed them. Should 
food at last fall short, there may be a military insurrection, 
which will be directed this time not against the Sultan, but 
against the House of Othman. To aggravate the danger, an 
insurrection is expected of all the Arab tribes, who think the 
Turkish power expiring. 


The Government has sprung a new surprise upon the House 
of Commons. At the very end of Wednesday's debate on the 
O’Conor Don’s Irish University Bill, after the Attorney-General 
for Ireland had spoken against the Bill on behalf of Trinity 
College, Dublin, without giving a hint of what was forthcoming, 
Mr. Cross astonished the House by saying that what the 
Government had declared themselves unable to do at the 
commencement of the Session, and what they had certainly 
shown no intention of doing when the O’Conor Don intro- 
duced his Bill, they have determined to do now. The 
Lord Chancellor was to introduce on Thursday in the House of 
Lords a Bill for the settlement of the Irish University question, 
but on Thursday the Lord Chancellor was not yet ready, and 
notice of it was given for next Monday. Nothing could be odder 
than the manner of the resolution thus taken. If the Government 
had offered whatever they were willing to offer, early in the Session, 
they might fairly have hoped to carry it. If they had announced 
their intention, after hearing the reception of the O’Conor Don’s 
Bill, before the Recess, they would at least have had a much better 
chance, and would have economised one sitting of most valuable 
time. But uow their offer, however sincere, will look to many like 
an electioneering manceuvre, a step tardily taken only to refute 
the charge of their opponents, that while they admit the existence 
of an injustice and repudiate the Irish expedient for removing the 
injustice, they, nevertheless, refuse to offer any alternative of 
their own. The Bill is sure to be as a useful and 
inexpensive missile, to discharge at the heads of the Home- 
rulers during the general election, rather than as a seriously 
proffered boon. But if it is a practicable Bill, we hope all 
parties may make an effort to accept it. 


The unfinished debate of Wednesday on the O’Conor 
Don’s Bill had, nevertheless, some remarkable features. Dr. 
Playfair, in a curiously candid and curiously prejudiced 
speech, maintained that Ireland needs more Universities; 
that the framers of this Bill had avoided the chief blots 
in the Bill of 1873, namely, the tampering with Universities 
which are very good as they are, and subservience to the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy ; but none the less said that he should oppose 
it, because it proposed to admit a number of ecclesiastical semin- 
aries to the advantages of State endowments, though only in 
virtue of the excellence of their secular teaching. He did not 
approve of endowing ecclesiastical seminaries as workshops of 
culture at all. Mr. Leatham, on the other hand, made a 
striking and most manly speech in favour of the Bill, 
thereby separating himself from the greater number of 
the Voluntaryist party, on the distinct principle that if 
you want to give the Roman Catholics a higher educa- 
tion—and you could not do them a greater service—you 
must do it in a form in which they are willing to accept it. 
Mr. Forster also made a most statesmanlike speech on the sub- 
ject, arguing that there was no religious equality, but only reli- 
gious inequality, so long as you gave ample opportunities of 
University education to many classes of religious believers, but 
refused those opportunities to one very large and important 
class. In the end came the strange announcement of the 
Government, communicated through Mr. Cross, to which we 
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have referred—that Lord Cairns was to promulgate the tardy 
offer of the Cabinet on Thursday in the House of Lords, and 
Sir William Harcourt’s trenchant remarks on the extraordinary 
official indifference which this procedure indicated to a waste of 
the time of the House. And so the curtain dropped on the 
heroic efforts of the O’Conor Don, which succeeded only in 
“ drawing ” the Government. 





On Thursday night there was a curious scene in the House 
of Commons, in which nearly everybody except Lord Hartington 
put himself in the wrong. Mr. Lowther put himself in the 
wrong by the flippancy and bad tone of his answer to Mr. 
O’Connor Power about the recent land meeting in Mayo; Mr. 
O’Connor Power put himself in the wrong, by using his bare 
right to move the adjournment of the House, in order toreply to 
Mr. Lowther’s answer; the Speaker even put himself in the 
wrong, by allowing Mr. Newdegate andthe Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to speak—the latter at some length—on the conse- 
quences of Mr. O’Connor Power’s disastrous precedent, while 
Mr. O’Connor Power was, by his own ruling, in possession of 
the House; Mr. Newdegate was wrong, in interrupting Mr. 
O’Connor Power to appeal to the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer was wrong, in responding 
to the appeal. The truth is that Mr. Lowther has been irritating 
the Irish Members for a very long time; that he was excessively 
irritating on Thursday to Mr. O’Connor Power; and that Mr. 
O’Connor Power used a right intended only for extreme cases in a 
case that was not at all extreme. Still, technically, he was in 
his right, and if, as is quite true, he were morally in the wrong, 
the remedy for that was in a distinct motion, with fair notice 
given. But the Government is a government of feeble fuss, 
and governments of feeble fuss make unscrupulous opponents. 





No further trustworthy details of the death of the Prince 
Imperial have been received, except that it is certain he was 
attached to General Newdigate’s column, and not to General, 
now Sir Evelyn, Wood’s. On Monday, however, the Duke of 
Cambridge, aware of a strong public feeling that the Prince had 
not been sufficiently cared for, read his own letter recommending 
him to Lord Chelmsford, and asking his Lordship, though the 
Prince could not be attached to the army, to let him see as 
much of the campaign with the columns in the field as he 
could, It is evident, from a letter from Lord Chelmsford, read 
on Thursday in the Commons, that he accepted this trust, and 
regretted the rashness of the Prince, whom he promised for the 
future to keep “ in his own sight.” It is not yet clear whether 
the Prince asked an escort from General Newdigate’s head-quar- 
ters, or whether he accompanied a reconnoitring party ; but the 
Premier on Monday expressed a strong, and probably premature, 
opinion that his life had been “cruelly and needlessly sacrificed,” 
—by whom, he did not say. A severe inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the Prince’s death, and Lieutenant Carey’s conduct 
on the occasion, will undoubtedly be ordered. The Empress 
Eugénie remains quite prostrated by her misfortune, and grave 
fears have been entertained at Chislehurst both for her life and 
her reason. The latest accounts are, however, more favourable. 





French parties have been vying with each other in trying 
to prove that the results of Prince Louis’s death will 
eventually promote their own interests. Even the Im- 
perialists have ventured to maintain that the startling 
death of their chief will give a shock to France of a nature 
to awaken it to the claims of the “Napoleonic idea;” the 
Monarchists think that they must be the residuary legatees of 
the dying Empire; and the Republicans hold that what is 
lost to M. Rouher and his friends must be gained by them, 
though the République Frangaise is not quite easy in its mind 
on this head, and has warned Prince Jerome that the Republican 
Government will watch him carefully, and will not trust his 
professions of Republicanism. On the whole, however, it is 
sufficiently clear that the Imperialists have had a heavy blow, 
and that whatever else they lose, they are pretty sure to lose, 
during Prince Jerome’s leadership of the party, if he consents 
to assume that leadership, the support of the Church. 





M. Rouher, in his long conversation with the correspondent 
of the Gaulois, has apparently intimated that Prince Jerome 
must now be regarded as the representative of the Napoleonic 
tradition, unless he himself abdicates the leadership; and has 
hinted that Prince Jerome’s opinions must be moulded by 


ot 
his opinions. M. Rouher holds that the Napoleonic ideg 
is immortal in France, and that the young generation are 
growing up to revere it; but what the Napoleonic idea 
is, and whether it includes common action with the Catholic 
Church or not, he forgets to tell us. In the mean. 
time, Prince Jerome holds his tongue. There have been al} 
sorts of rumours of his having written a letter repudiati 
the notion of assuming the position of a Bonapartist chief, ang 
refusing also to let his son take it. But the letter hag not 
been published, and very likely has not been written. Pring 
Jerome is in a difficult position, unless he thinks that masterly 
inactivity is at present the true policy. If he does, we do not 
see how any impatience in the ranks of the Imperialists cap 
either open his mouth, or enable them to do without him. The 
Napoleonic idea,—not very much, at best,—is nothing, without 
a Napoleon. 


The detailed news from South Africa down to May 
30th is of little interest or importance. Lord Chelms. 
ford was still organising the advance on Ulundi, which 
was to commence on June 2nd, if he considered his trang. 
port and commissariat in sufficient order. The corre. 
spondents generally say that all is ready, and consider the 
Commander-in-Chief far too cautious, as well as vacillating, 
He has evidently lost much of his moral nerve since the defeat 
of Isandlana, and since he felt the popular censure which each 
mail has conveyed to him. The Zulus have burned the grass 
in advance; they watch every movement closely, warning each 
other by signal-fires; and large “ impis,” or corps, have been 
perceived in motion. The idea in camp was that Cetewayo 
would make a serious attack on the columns as they advanced, 
and that if defeated, he would retreat beyond Ulundi. A very 
valuable account of the defence of Ekowe by an officer 
present, published in Blackwood for July, indicates, however, 
that the Zulus are most reluctant to attack large columns, 
Their tactics are to cut off small parties, and harass convoys, 
though both at Isandlana and Kambula Kop they risked 
serious engagements. It is just possible, though by no means 
certain, that Cetewayo must risk one battle in defence of Ulundi, 
or lose prestige in the eyes of his own warriors, which he will 
not do. 


Major Serpa Pinto, the Portuguese traveller in Africa who 
recently turned up at Durban, has been lecturing on his travels 
at Lisbon. In his address, which is translated in the Standard, 
he testifies distinctly to the existence of a white race in Central 
Africa, living in territory “between the Cuchi and the 
Cubango.” He himself spoke to men of this race, whom he 
describes as “ whiter than Caucasians ,” who call themselves 
Cassequers, and are not bad people, though totally uncivilised. 
They have tufts of hair on their heads, like short wool. They 
have eyes like the Chinese, are powerful, and live a nomadic 
life. It is of course possible that an albino family should have 
multiplied, but it is more probable that a small party of 
Vandals or Goths were forced southward, or tried to explore 
southward, were compelled by circumstances to remain, and 
being separated from all around them by their colour, have 
survived as a distinct tribe. An almost perfectly white 
tribe exists in the Atlas, the descendants, it is supposed, 
of Romans who fled to the mountain for protection against the 
Barbarians; and as far as is yet known, climate has little influence 
on colour. The Copts remain white, and the Tasmanians were 
quite black, though they had always lived in a climate nearly 
identical with that of Britain. 


The Cobden Club held its annual dinner on Saturday, with 
Lord Northbrook in the chair. Lord Northbrook has been 
bitterly attacked for not sticking to the common-places of Free- 
trade, instead of venturing to indicate what Cobden, had he 
been living, and of his old ways of thinking, would have 
said of the Afghan war. But a Cobden Club and a Free- 
trade Club are very different things, and it is perfectly 
legitimate, however wide the differences of various members 
of the Club may be on the subject, to revive at such an 
anniversary the memory of Cobden, by considering what 
his personal attitude in relation to any modern question 
would be likely to be. Lord Ripon made a remarkable criti- 
cism on the German Chancellor’s Protectionism, when he said 
that Prince Bismarck was inconsistent with himself, in at one 
and the same time attacking Communism and espousing 





the emergency, instead of the emergency being moulded by 


Protectionism, since the root-idea of Communism, like the 
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jdea of Protectionism, was an over-estimate of the power 
of the State. And finally, Mr. Horace White, of Chicago, 
made the best speech of the evening, when he pointed out that 
the United States only endure, as they do, the blunders of a 
Protective tariff, because the free-trade amongst themselves 
them a larger area of free-trade than that of any other 
terrestrial State, and has also saved them from the humilia- 
tion of being converted to a true doctrine, as Englishmen were, 
not so much by their heads, as by their stomachs. 


Mr. Gladstone’s letter to Principal Rainy, explaining his 
position in relation to the Disestablishment of the Scotch 
Church, is a very prudent one. No one, however ingenious, 
would be able to elicit from it more than has long been known 
eoncerning Mr. Gladstone’s views on that subject. He declares 
that he has never at any time pledged himself not to raise any 
given political question, for a given time ; and of course, what he 
has never done in any case, he is not likely to do in this case. 
He disapproves equally of using the general organisation of the 
Liberal party for the purpose of forcing on the issue in ques- 
tion. He thinks the party ought nét to take it up till it has 
been pronounced upon by the Scotch people in some way that 
js intelligible and distinct; but if the Scotch people do 
give a verdict that is intelligible and distinct, he objects to 
the further condition that it must be presented to them, and 
judged as a “ main issue,” and not merely as a “side issue.” 
Further, he thinks, with Lord Hartington, that the Conserva- 
tive authors of the Act of 1874, abolishing patronage in the Scotch 
Church, were the persons who had done most to force on this 
agitation. Such was the substance of Mr. Gladstone’s letter, 
which leaves those who consulted the oracle exactly where they 
were, even in relation to the nuances of his political tone. In 
the precision of its restatement of the position taken up by Mr. 
Adam and Lord Hartington, the letter is almost a marvel of 
political delicacy. 


Lord Dunraven on Friday week made another attempt to 
induce the House of Lords to allow more time for its debates, 
and so give the younger Peers a chance of intervening. The 
Lords will dine at eight, and do not care to return, and he there- 
fore moved that the House should assemble at four, instead of five 
o'clock. Lord Granville supported him, though he repudiated the 
notion that Peers were the only human beings who liked their 
dinners; but Lord Beaconsfield strongly opposed him, alleging 
that the Peers who attended Committees would be exhausted, and 
that the early hour might interfere with the business of the Law 
Lords, and with an hour which heads of Departments who were 
also Peers—“as was now the case toa greater extent than before” — 
found most valuable. As there are some Secretaries of State 
still left in the Commons, being fortunately kept there by statute, 
this is a poor argument, the true one being that Ministers prefer 
short hours, because there is less deliberation and more of what 
they call “ business.” Ministers never want their measures more 
debated than they can help. The motion was rejected by 101 
to 64, and though brought forward annually, will never be carried 
until there are Life Peers who will enjoy debate. 


Mr. George M. Higginson, who says he has lived thirty-six 
years in Chicago, and has engaged in a great variety of 
businesses, sends a letter to the Times on the prosperity of 
Illinois, and its chief city, Chicago. The area of Illinois is 
equal to that of England, and is almost all prairie, 90 per cent. 
of which is capable of profitable cultivation, though there 
are still 1,000,000 square miles untouched by the plough. 
The crop of Indian corn in the State in 1877 was. three 
times the English wheat crop, while the wheat was one 
third of the latter amount. Chicago, which depends to a great 
extent upon the productiveness of the State, had only 4,000 in- 
habitants in 1840, and now has 500,000, doubling every five 
years. Mr. Higginson believes that, owing to the geographical 
position of Chicago in respect to the Lakes, this progress will go 
on at the same rate, and that Chicago will become, in 1890, a 
city of two millions, it being possible, by a little improvement 
in canals, to enable wheat-ships to sail straight from Chicago 
to Liverpool, and return laden with manufactured articles. Mr. 
Higginson calls attention to the often forgotten fact that 
America has, population for population, more labour than any 
country, the males, owing to immigration, outnumbering the 
females by 600,000, whereas in England the difference is just 
the other way. The whole account is an ominous one for the 


British farmer, the object of Illinois in creation being to feed 
Great Britain cheaply. 


Yesterday week Sir Charles Dilke, in moving for papers on 
Cyprus, made a very telling speech on the inaccuracy of the 
information given by the Government as to the state of Cyprus, 
and the faults of the island administration itself. Indeed, he 
made out his case, and for that matter neither Colonel Stanley, 
who replied on the statements made concerning the health of the 
troops, nor Mr. Bourke, who replied on the civil administra- 
tion generally, could do much more than plead the difficulties 
of the position, ard the many creditable set-offs against the 
blunders which had been made. It seems quite clear that, 
in Cyprus at least, the subordinates of the Government 
have not been uniformly trustworthy, and have done some very 
tyrannical things. But we are quite willing to believe that, as 
Mr. Bourke and Sir Stafford Northcote say, very good things have 
been done in Cyprus, as well as some bad things, and that how- 
ever bad the Turkish law may be, no effect will be willingly 
given to it by English authority, in relation, for instance, to its 
legalisation of slavery. But that is saying very little. If we were 
justified in taking Cyprus at all, of course we must have done 
something to clear away corruption in nine months. But the 
real question is,—why are we to be hampered at all by the 
vices of Turkish law, and the iniquities of Turkish adminis- 
tration ? 





We would call attention to the remarkable account of an 
interview with Prince Vogorides, Governor-General of East 
Roumelia, which appears in our correspondence columns. We 
can vouch for the writer’s good-faith, and the accuracy of his 
report vouches for itself. This is the first reasonable and con- 
sistent explanation of Prince Vogorides’ action, and throws a 
flood of light upon his character. He will be a kindly and cautious 
ruler, though he will hardly attain the throne of Byzantium. 


Mr. Henry A. Severn, of Herne Hill, has invented a very clever 
little instrument, called a tell-tale compass, by which the captain 
or master of a ship, when down in his cabin, may know 
whether or not the ship is sailing her course, or is wandering 
from it. He uses the constant position of the compass-card and 
the varying one of the ship so as to produce an electric contact, 
which rings a bell in case the angle made by the line of actual 
progress with the course to be steered, exceeds a certain deviation, 
on either side; and he proposes that the bell rung in case of 
deviation on one side, shall be different in tone from that rung 
in case of deviation -on the other side. His invention is a 
veritable symbol of the chief inventions of the age, which 
are always employed in superseding the responsibilities of 
individual watchfulness, by mechanical warnings that allow of 
intermittent zeal. Even in matters of pure conscience we are 
very apt to prefer to trust to the sudden warning that some 
electric contact with social feeling is suddenly joined or inter- 
rupted, rather than exact from ourselves a rigid and vigilant 
scrutiny of our own course. A kind of social alarum is the 
fashionable conscience of the age. 


Professor Odling, in his long correspondence in the Times 
with Canon Liddon on the new B.N.S. (Bachelor of Natural 
Science) Degree at Oxford, made good, we think, one of his 
points, though he did not succeed in proving that there 
should be no substantial distinction between a degree in 
Science and a degree in Arts. His successful point was, 
that it is not fair to natural science to give the degree 
of B.N.S. to men who know no more of natural science 
than others who, for the same acquirements in that branch 
of knowledge, obtain the degree of B.A., the only differ- 
ence between them being that the latter have brought up a 
modicum of Greek, while the former have taken up only 
German, or whatever is substituted for Greek. Professor Odling 
argues that either a degree in natural science ought to imply a 
substantially larger knowledge of natural science than the 
same degree in Arts,—or if not, then the candidate who can 
qualify himself for it should have the right to the name of a 
degree in Arts,—so long as the only difference between him and 
the student who gains the latter degree is, not a superior know- 
ledge of natural science, but his supposed inferiority in sub- 
stituting something else for Greek. Clearly, it cannot be wise 
to make a B.N.S. degree stand simply for a B.A. with less 
literary culture, when it should also imply decidedly more 
scientific culture. To our mind, the University of London is in 
the right. That University makes B.Se. imply a real discipline 
in Science, and B.A. a real discipline in language and litera. 
ture; instead of making B.Sc. a degenerated form of B.A. 





Consols were on Friday 97} to 973 ex. div. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
EGYPT. 


ie Government has still to explain what “ British in- 

terest ” has induced it to depart from the old and well- 
understood policy of Great Britain in Egypt. Such an interest 
must exist, for without it, the position of the Ministry 
becomes visibly untenable. They will not, after abandon- 
ing the Spanish, the Turkish, and the Mexican Bondholders, 
venture to admit that they have instigated a Revolu- 
tion solely in the interest of the holders of Egyptian Bonds. 
That would be to admit that while they care nothing 
about the prosperity of the general body of quiet investors, 
even when misled, as in the Turkish case, by official talk about 
regenerated Turkey, they are prepared to take orders from any 
financial “ Ring” strong enough and clever enough to apply 
political pressure, and to secure a portion of the European Press. 
That would be the simple truth, but they will not admit that. 
And they cannot, with any decency, plead their concern for the 
unfortunate peasantry of Egypt. They have for three years steadily 
refused to interfere in favour of the far more unfortunate Christ- 
ian peasantry of Turkey, to whom they were pledged by 
written Treaty. Their chief sneered at the sufferings of Bul- 
garians. They protected the Ambassador who declared that 
it did not matter how many Christians had been massacred, 
if it was the interest of Great Britain to uphold Turkey. 
They replaced the Macedonians under the authority of the 
Sultan. They resist the enfranchisement of the unhappy 
people of Thessaly and Epirus. They have spent mil- 
lions, and risked a great war, to keep up the oppressive 
throne of an insolvent Sultan, and they cannot without cynical 
indecency plead that they are appalled by the insolvency and 
oppression of the Khedive. They must find a “ British 
interest” to justify them, and a strong one, for they have 
broken, to no apparent purpose, with all the traditions of British 
statesmanship. It has been for a generation the British policy to 
maintain the semi-independence of Egypt, the right of its 
hereditary Pasha to act without reference to the wishes of his 
nominal Suzerain, Even these Ministers exerted them- 
selves at the commencement of the Russo-Turkish war to 
obtain pledges that Egypt should be regarded as outside 
the sphere of operations, although Egyptian troops were 
sent into the field. Successive Governments have made 
treaties with the Khedive. They have abolished in his favour 
the “ capitulations,” which are not abolished in Turkey. They 
have thanked him, and not the Sultan, for according the right 
of sending English troops to India and Native troops to Malta. 
They have, in fact, treated Egypt throughout as an auto- 
nomous, though tributary State. And now, for no reason yet 
revealed, acting behind the back of Parliament, and without 
informing the people, they have either allowed or compelled 
the Sultan to perform acts of supreme authority which vir- 
tually re-establish the Porte in direct control over Egypt. 
They have induced him to depose the Khedive, and of 
course, if the Sultan on inducement can depose the 
Khedive, he can also depose him proprio motu, and the 
new Viceroy henceforward is merely the Sultan’s Agent. The 
Sultan feels that himself, for while deposing Ismail, he has 
also recalled the “ Jrade,” or Sovereign Decree, of 1873, under 
which the Khedive was enabled to make Treaties, and to keep 
an “ Egyptian ” instead of a Turkish army, and will recognise 
hereafter only the Irade of 1841. The new Viceroy can make 
no more treaties, and any arrangements into which the Powers 
may desire his successor, Tewfik, to enter must be settled 
at Constantinople, where England has no special authority, and 
where the ruling group want, above everything else in the 
world, cash down. ‘There never was such a blow struck at 
the influence of Great Britain in Egypt, or such a needless 
and gratuitous extension made of Russian influence in 
Cairo. 

All this has been done, moreover, on the sudden, without 
preparation, and without a definite programme for the future. 
Nothing can be more certain than that until Prince Bismarck 
had interfered, England and France had agreed to let the 
Khedive do his best or worst in managing his own affairs. It 
was not till France was annoyed with German interference, that 
England suddenly resolved upon a violent course. In conse- 
quence, though Ismail has been deposed, not only has no 
provision whatever been made for the good government of 
Egypt, but the Powers have been precluded from making one 
without the consent of the Turkish Government, which is 
matchless in delaying or resisting reforms. No new Treaties 
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are to be made at Cairo. If Tewfik turns out an Egypti 
Rehoboam, there is no power of restraining him ; or if, whi 
is much more probable, he proves incompetent, his father 
severe ascendancy having taken all energy out of him, there 
is no power of making him go in the right path, except by 
moving the group at Constantinople who have shown in Asiy 
Minor, how impossible it is to move them. Suppose even that 
the great object of the whole transaction, the cash for the 
French financiers, does not come in—the awe of Ismail havin 
disappeared—the Powers can only remonstrate with a T : 
which is perfect in the art of apologising for non-payment, 
It is said that European agency is to be extensively employed 
in Egypt, but that is precisely what the Sultan refuses to 
allow in Asia Minor. It is said the finances of Egypt are tg 
be put straight, but the authority which makes the promise j 
the Porte, which has repudiated its own Debt, allowed it, 
revenue to be anticipated till money is unprocurable, and will 
probably die, like the Ancien Regime in France, of want of 
available cash. The Khedive is to pay bondholders with money 
which a Sultan who can depose him eagerly wants; to relieve over. 
burdened peasants, with Constantinople on his shoulders; to fulft 
every promise of reform at the bidding of a Government which 
has never fulfilled one. The immense force of combined Europe 
has been suddenly exerted to displace a Pasha who was nearly 
independent of the Porte, by a Pasha who by the very fact of 
his predecessor’s deposition has been reduced anew to depend- 
ence upon the deposing Power. 

There must be some “British interest” at stake in this 
strange transaction of which the world knows nothing, or 
the Government has committed a preposterous folly, at vari- 
ance with all its own ideas and professions; and Englishmen 
will wait with curiosity to see what it is. At present, nothing 
has been accomplished, except the restoration of the 
Sultan's authority over Egypt. Ismail has gone, and Tewfk 
has come,—that is, a very able Mahommedan Turk, of im- 
mense experience, has been superseded by a feeble Mahom- 
medan Turk, of scarcely any experience at all. The experi- 
ence of the East is, that any ruler who is strong causes less 
oppression to his people than any ruler who is weak; that 
although the tyrant oppresses, it is the Roi fuinéant who deso- 
lates; and although Ismail Pasha was no doubt an extreme 
case, ancient experience may prove correct once more. At all 
events, no guarantee whatever has been taken that it shall not, 
and no proof exists that the British Government has ever con- 
sidered what guarantees shall be taken. The system of European 
Ministers will scarcely be revived, for that would bring France 
and England to the verge of a perpetual quarrel, and no 
other has been so much as thought out, or could be regarded 
with any certainty as one which would work. So well is this 
understood by those who have studied Egypt, that not one of 
the great Bondholders who have revealed in this transaction 
the extent of their influence in Europe will keep his bonds fora 
week after they have momently risen to a paying price. They 
will be passed to clergymen, country squires, and women; and 
then the object of the grand policy which is to regenerate Egypt, 
and re-establish British influence, and avert untold calamities, 
will have been achieved,—and the grand lesson learned 
that the way to make a country solvent is to entrust its des- 
tinies to a power which has already repudiated its own 
obligations. The country will, of course, await the publication 
of the papers; but it will, we fear, find from them that a 
Conservative Government has carried through a revolution, 
and abandoned a traditionary policy, merely because it had 
neither the ingenuity to conciliate France, nor the nerve to 
stop France from interfering in a place where it is necessary 
for England to be paramount. 





THE PROSPECTS OF FRENCH IMPERIALISM. 


i is always a mistake to suppose that a great historical 

party can be literally extinguished by a merely external 
blow. If the death of the young Prince Louis proves to be 
the coup de grdce to French Imperialism, it will be only be- 
cause it was sufficient for the purpose of destroying a languish- 
ing vitality, the slow decline of which almost invited a coup 
de grace. It would be premature, while the Republic 
is still so diffident, so distrustful of its own strength, 
as M. Jules Ferry’s Bill and the prosecution of M. Paul de 
Cassagnac, show it to be, to build with any confidence on the 
extinction of active Imperialism in France. No doubt, Im- 
perialism is the very converse of Constitutional liberty. It 
encourages a certain scorn for Constitutional regulation. Its 
fascination consists in the licence which it sanctions and pro- 
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yides for the political passions of the masses. The passion for 
a certain vulgar splendour, which cannot exist without a pageant 
anda throne,—and a throne of grand pretensions such as declines 
tobe bound too rigidly by precedents and principles,—is the first 
popular craving to which Imperialism in France has always 
appealed. The passion for democratic legislation which 
makes the material well-being of the masses its first object, is 
the second popular passion to which it has consistently 
appealed. Finally, the popular fascination for the great Church 
which is the only one deeply rooted in French history, is the 
third popular passion to which it has appealed. The Republic 
ignores the first passion, and mortifies the last, while the 
Monarchists are very justly given no credit for caring much 
about the second. Whether, then, the blow struck to French 
Imperialism by the death of the young Prince Louis will or 
wil] not seem to any observer likely to be fatal to this cause, must 
depend in a great degree on the estimate that observer may 
form as to the restlessness of these unsatisfied popular passions, 
and the prospect of their ever again rising in such force as 
to overthrow all the bulwarks of Republican liberty which 
France, by her later efforts, has been fortunate enough to raise. 
As a hive makes a Queen, so the masses of the French people 
will somehow contrive to make an Emperor,—however obscure 
the branch of the Bonapartes from which they make him,— 
if ever the time comes when the people are sick of the Re- 
public, without being reconciled,—as they hardly ever will be, 
—to any offshoot of the ancient régime. : 
In the meantime, the death of the heir of the Second Empire, 
and the succession to the headship of the Bonaparte family of 
a Democrat who is at present known as a mere Democrat, and 
hardly at all as the partisan of a Democratic throne, will, of 
course, in its immediate effects, do more to paralyse the old 
Tuperialists and to prevent accessions to their numbers, than 
it will do to strengthen directly any of the other parties which 
divide between them the Leyislature of France. We may be sure 
that those who have been zealous Imperialists, though they 
may well be paralysed by the loss of their young chief, will not 
easily become zealous or even respectable Republicans. Still 
less are they likely to become zealous or even respectable 
partisans of the old Royalty, either Legitimist or 
Constitutional. Their preference for a strong Execu- 
tive, for a splendid impersonation of the national 
authority, and for the rule of a great priesthood, 
would find no satisfaction in a Constitutional Republic; 
while all their historic associations render them averse to 
a combination either, on the one hand, with the de- 
votee of the White Flag, or, on the other, with the Orleanist 
dynasty. Imperialists are by habit of mind far too much in 
love with showy power and religious pageantry, ever to become 
hearty adherents of a modest and rather secular Republic, 
headed by a plain citizen like M.Grévy. They are by tradition 
far too democratic for hearty adherence to a king like Henry 
V., or a mere reigning sovereign like the son of Louis Philippe. 
So far, therefore, as this blow affects them at all, it will 
not, we think, drive them over in any numbers to 
jom the other parties in the State. The way in which 
it will act will be this,—it will render them, in the first place, 
comparatively neutral, from hopelessness, in many cases where, 
before this happened, they would have been active and in- 
triguing ; and in the next place, it will prevent their ranks 
from being recruited by the younger generation whose political 
line is not yet taken. In these two ways, the blow which has 
fellen must affect indefinitely the ultimate fortunes of the 
Imperialists, but it will not, we believe, take any immediate 
effect in driving zealots over from Imperialism either to the 
Republic, or to the party of Monarchy. 

Again, one of the most significant elements in the Bona- 
partist tradition, and especially in the Conservative side of 
that tradition, has been its alliance with the Roman Catholic 
Church. Without that alliance, it could not by any possibility 
have played the part it has, or collected round it so many 
friends of authority, as well as so many allies of the people. 
Now, whatever Prince Jerome may contrive to do to 
win the confidence of the mere friends of a democratic throne, 
he cannot by any possibility contrive to win for himself the sin- 
cere support of the Roman Catholic priesthood. Prince Jerome 
has been too deeply pledged to the anti-Catholic cry to over- 
come the suspicion with which he would be treated, even if he 
were now to attempt to reconcile himself with the Charch ; noris, 
indeed,such anattempt at all probable. Now, thisisof the great- 
est importance in estimating the probable effect of his succession 
to the headship of the Napoleons on the cohesion of the Imperial- 
iste, we mean even those of the present moment, Even M. Paul 





de Cassagnac has declared that if he had to weigh his political 
against his religious faith, he should not hesitate for a moment 
to sacrifice the former to the latter. And no doubt, amongst 
the constituencies the Imperialist party is largely recruited 
from this class of electors. It is very easy to see what effect 
must be produced on such genuine sons of the Church, by 
the succession to the headship of the family of a declared 
enemy of the Church. Of course, the zeal of the faithful 
electors—of the electors who are in hearty sympathy with 
their priests—will vanish at once. They at os that 
whatever be the magic of the name of Napoleon, it is lost 
when united to the person of a man who wishes to see the influ- 
ence of the Church destroyed, instead of quickened. Prince 
Jerome might indeed conceivably satisfy the views of merely de- 
mocratic Imperialists,—of such democratic Imperialists as Lord 
Beaconsfield has rallied round him from amongst the working- 
classes of this country,—and satisfy them better even than his 
cousin. But there are comparatively very few Imperialists in 
whom the democratic feelings are so strong as the Conserva- 
tive feelings. They are almost all of them democrats with a 
difference, democrats with strong ecclesiastical prepossessions, 
democrats with a morbid fear of socialism and anarchy; and 
such democrats would have no belief at all in Prince Jerome’s 
acknowledged creed, and no belief at all in him, if he were to 
profess a change of creed. 

And here it is that we see the difficulty of M. Rouher’s 
position. In the long conversation reported in Thursday's 
papers, from M. Rouher’s organ, the Ordre, which republished 
it from the Gaulois, and so gave it a stamp of authenticity, 
M. Rouher professes to believe that Prince Jerome may succeed 
to the place of head of the Imperialist party in France, with- 
out marring the Imperialists’ hopes. But he entirely ignores 
the extreme distrust felt of the Prince in the Catholic Church, 
and the enormous loss of social and political influence which this 
distrust mustinvolve. To talk of the Napoleonic idea as “ in- 
destructible,” and still more to talk of the “rising generation” as 
Napoleonic, as if “ Napoleonic” had a specific meaning apart 
from the particular character and conduct of the individual 
member of the family of Bonaparte who, in his capacity as 
chief of the Napoleons, leads the Imperialist party, is simply 
throwing dust in our eyes. There is, as far as we know, no 
political idea at all common to all the members of the Bonaparte 
family; or if there be one, it is only that there resides in 
that family a special faculty for interpreting the wishes of 
France. But how the rising generation is to be Napoleonic, 
when the different members of the family interpret the 
wishes of France so divergently as the great Emperor and 
the present sans-culottes Prince Jerome, is, indeed, an in- 
soluble puzzle. Does the rising generation suppose that 
the head of the Napoleon family for the time being is en- 
dowed with a special political gift for defining ex cathedrd 
what France really needs and desires? If it does, it must be 
a very silly generation indeed, considering that the late 
Emperor plunged France against her will into the midst 
of disasters from which she will not recover in this 
century. There is no such thing as a Napoleonic idea, 
if Prince Jerome can represent it as well as his cousin 
did, without revoking his published opinions, And if the 
mere change of his position leads to his revocation of 
those published opinions, how much will those who 
were his enemies trust the sincerity of the change? The 
essence of the Napoleonic idea has hitherto been that the 
Napoleons have united a profession of profound reverence for 
the popular faith and the popular wants of France, with a 
dislike of Parliamentary constitutions, and a theory that 
Napoleons always understand France better than Parliaments 
ever can do. But so soon as one of these Napoleons, thus 
assumed to be singularly endowed, professes such a contempt 
for the popular faith of France as Prince Jerome cer- 
tainly has expressed, the thread of the “ Napoleonic idea” 
loses its chief strand, and its chief hold on popular sup- 
port. Mere sans-culottes need no Napoleons. M. Blanqui is 
as good as Prince Jerome, for those who merely profess “ Red ” 
opinions. M. Rouher may profess, if he pleases, a sort of 
transcendental faith in the destinies of Napoleonism, but unless 
he can manage to bring to the hcad of the Napoleonic party one 
who wields the influence of a certain political and religious 
Conservatism, as well as of a democratic policy, his faith will, 
to the great majority of Frenchmen, be a pure superstition. 
Before this blow fell, Napoleonism was a losing cause in 
France. Now, as we trust, it will be a cause, for the present 
at least, almost extinct. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE IRISH. 


HE extraordinary avowal made by the Government, at so 
late a moment in the debate of Wednesday afternoon, 
that, after all, they were prepared to produce an Irish Uni- 
versity measure to compete with The O’Conor Don’s, will 
be generally regarded rather as indicating how, in their 
case, as in Hamlet’s, “the native hue of resolution is 
sicklied o'er by the pale cast of thought,” than as a 
prognostic of a happy result; and that impression will be 
deepened by the fact that the introduction of the improvised 
measure, promised for Thursday, has already been postponed 
till Monday, no doubt to give the improvising Government time 
for somewhat less immature deliberations. ‘We should be 
sorry, however, that the prejudice which will certainly be excited 
by this hurried and flighty change of purpose, should 
prevent either Irish Members or the Liberal front bench 
from accepting any measure which really meets the con- 
ditions of the case. Of those conditions, the chief, as we 
understand it, is, that somehow or other the Roman Catholic 
Colleges in which the greater number of the Catholic youth of 
Ireland are always likely to be trained during the period of 
their academic studies, should be enabled to obtain a sufficient 
portion of State aid to put them on a fair equality with the 
Queen’s Colleges and Trinity College, Dublin. We must keep 
in mind that, after all, the Roman Catholic grievance is not so 
much the grievance of not having a University belonging chiefly 
to themselves, as the grievance of not having the proper 
revenue to enable the teaching bodies, the colleges which 
Roman Catholics approve, to compete on equal terms 
with the colleges which Roman Catholics disapprove, though 
Protestants approve them. It seems to us, we confess, that 
The O’Conor Don’s Bill satisfied this condition, and satisfied 
it on a principle quite unobjectionable to candid Protest- 
ants, indeed entirely unobjectionable to such candid Protest- 
ants as Mr. Osborne Morgan and Mr. Leatham. But 
if the Government have got hold of some pet principle of 
their own, on which they could equally satisfy the same 
condition, we shall have nothing to object. We earnestly 
hope that the annoyance given by the see-saw irresolution 
and resolution of the Government will not prevent either 
Irish Catholics or English Liberals from accepting,—even 
gratefully, if it should prove to deserve gratitude,—any pro- 
posal for putting the higher Catholic education on an equal 
footing with the higher undenominational education, so far as it 
teaches the same secular subjects with equal success. But, with- 
out offering aid to the secular teaching of the Catholic Colleges, 
—we mean as distinct from the arrangements for conferring 
Degrees,—no proposal will be satisfactory. Let the Govern- 
ment offer sufficient aid of this kind, under proper guarantees, 
and we, at least, will abstain from all cavil as to the oddity of 
the occasion and manner of the gift. But if the Catholic 
teaching bodies are not to be allowed to earn sufficient endow- 
ments by their secular classes to put them on something like 
equal terms with the existing endowed Colleges of Ireland, the 
offer will be a mockery, and it will be even difficult for 
Catholics to think that it has not béen a conscious mockery,— 
a tub thrown out to the whale. 

In the meantime, it must be admitted that the procedure 
of the Government in the matter has not been of a 
kind to earn much respect from the Irish Members. There 
has been, as far as we can see, nothing in the discus- 
sion on The O’Conor Don’s measure to justify their pre- 
cipitate change of attitude; and a precipitate change of 
attitude without obvious cause is quite certain to stimulate, 
rather than to appease, the arrogance of the band of Irish 
Irreconcilables. During the winter, it was known that the 
Government were considering this subject. It was even said 
-that they had a measure actually prepared,—a measure drawn 
very much on the lines of The O’Conor Don’s Bill. Suddenly it 
became known that many of the Conservatives looked with great 
disgust on this concession to the Irish Catholics, while the 
Irish hierarchy, it was said, were not inclined to accept 
with any cordiality the terms offered to them; hence the 
Bill was dropped, and in the early part of the Session the 
Government admitted that they intended to make no pro- 
posal to the House on the subject. Then came The 
O’Conor Don’s Bill, and the effort made by the Govern- 
ment to get it fairly discussed ; and then the studied appear- 
ance of coldness with which they declined to secure 
a second night for the discussion, and dilated on the blots in 
the Bill. By thus playing their trout—blowing alternately hot 
and cold—the Government certainly increased the disposition 











of the Catholics to accept cordially what otherwise the 
hardly have accepted grudgingly ; and if the Geren 
finally adopted the principle of The O’Conor Don’s Bil] with 
certain reserves, instead of rejecting it, we should not have 
thought their strategy unskilful. But now to begin to move with 
a Bill of their own,—a Bill which has as yet no tacit sanction 
from the Catholics,—a Bill for which, at the end of J 
everything from the very start has to be done, if it is to 

at all, seems to us a perfect marvel of irresolution. They haya 
gone on like the girl who decides what she will do by counting 
the petals on a rose,—“I will,” “I won't,” “I will,” «] 
won't,” “I will;” nor has there been anything to ex. 
plain these changes of mood, except the ague-fit of 
irresolution from which they so often appear to suffer, 
It cannot even be said that they were determined by the 
support which was given to The O’Conor Don’s Bill from 
the Liberal Front Bench, for, first, Mr. Lowe made his ad. 
mirable speech on that Bill before the adjournment for the 
Recess, without producing any effect on the Government ; and 
next, it is not The O’Conor Don’s Bill which, even now, they 
profess to take up, but some different Bill, apparently differing 
from it in essential principles. 

The effects of this shilly-shally of the Government on the 
Home-rulers are discernible, we fancy, in the unpleasant scene 
of Thursday night,—in which no one but Lord Hartington 
appears to have been quite in the right. Whatever the sud- 
den change of purpose indicated, it was certain that the Home. 
rulers would regard it as indicating fear; and there is 
nothing which provokes aggression so much as signs of 
fear,—especially when signs of fear are combined, as 
Mr. Lowther’s tone in the House has tended to combine 
them, with rash and flippant provocation. It was a very un- 
fortunate thing that Mr. Lowther should have answered 
Mr. O'Connor Power in the irritating tone he assumed, 
It was still more unfortunate that when Mr. O'Connor 
Power, though advised by the Speaker that he was 
somewhat straining his rights, but yet not exceeding his rights, 
insisted on moving the adjournment of the House, in order to 
answer Mr. Lowther, Sir Stafford Northcote should have 
weakly complied with Mr. Newdegate’s foolish invitation to 
put himself clearly out of order, only that he might menace 
Mr. O’Connor Power for doing what was not distinctly 
out of order, though it was on the very verge 
of order. But what is worst of all, is that such a 
scene, coming after the curious scene of Wednesday, will 
produce a very deep impression that the Government is 0 
flighty in its vacillations, so disposed to make unintelligible 
concessions one day, and irregular menaces the next, that 
whatever they offer, even if they offer a really good measure, 
on the Irish University question, will provoke an opposition 
which will be really given not to the measure itself, but to their 
air of mingled hesitation and irritation. We say this, not 
to prejudice the measure, which we still hope to be able 
to support, but, on the contrary, that by becoming con- 
scious beforehand of the prejudicial circumstances under 
which it is sure to be presented to the House of Lords, politicians 
may be on their guard to look only at its substance, and not 
to be swayed by the vexations of the past. It will take a good 
deal of self-command not to read Lord Oairns’s statement by 
the light of a certain disgust at the see-saw between threats 
and concessions of which the Government have been guilty 
in relation to Irish affairs. But all this may be, 
we hope, dismissed from public men’s minds, if a bond 
fide attempt to settle this question is really to be made. 
It is a question so full of party difficulties, that any one who 
missed an opportunity of settling it well, with the co-operation 
of both parties in the State, would miss one of the greatest 
opportunities of patriotic self-renunciation that his public life 
had ever offered. 





THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE FATE OF PRINCE 
NAPOLEON. 

ite is quite natural, and rather laudable, that the English 

people should be annoyed, as well as grieved, at the 
unhappy fate of the Prince Imperial. He was in a sense the 
guest of the nation. He had claimed, with his father, the 
right of asylum, he had been admitted without competition 
into the Military Academy at Woolwich, and he had been 
treated in many ways, by officials as well as by society, as an 
honoured guest of the State. The feeling of the country de- 
manded that he should be treated as if his father had still 
been reigning, and he himself a man of high political import 
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ance,—as, indeed, when his chances are remembered, he un- 
doubtedly was. His desire to visit the scene of the campaign 
in Zululand had been complied with, as it would not have 
been had he been an ordinary French refugee; and though 
he had not been invested with any rank in the Army, 
he had been specially recommended by the Horse Guards 
to the care of Governors and Commanders-in-Chief. It 
js impossible to question, after the two letters to Lord 
Chelmsford and Sir Bartle Frere, very wisely read out 
by the Duke of Cambridge in the House of Lords, that 
the Prince was intended to enjoy the sort of extra distinc- 
tion, and special opportunities, and special eare which Princes 
usually enjoy in foreign countries where they are welcome, 
and that Lord Chelmsford, in particular, was made in some 
sort responsible for the charge of him while engaged with the 
Army in South Africa. Courtesies of that kind, even when 
they are only courtesies, are entirely laudable, and in the 
instance of the Prince Napoleon they were a little more than 
courtesies. There was a strong wish among the people to 
gratify the Empress, whose fate had excited a deep sympathy, 
and to show the world that the British, while rejoicing at 
the establishment of the Republic, did not forget that Napoleon 
IIl., whatever the demerits of his domestic rule, had been their 
ally in arms. It is, therefore, with extreme annoyance that 
the country perceives that the duty of guardianship towards 
the lad which had been undertaken, though in an informal 
fashion, had been neglected; that he had been allowed, not 
once, but two or three times, to risk his life in a way that 
would have been considered foolish on the part of any man of 
importance ; that he had, on the last day of his life, been in- 
sufficiently escorted ; and that when the attack came he was, we 
will not yet say, deserted, but certainly treated as of as little 
account as any ordinary trooper. 
This annoyance, as we have said, is natural and laudable, 
but it should not throw the country into a mood of hasty 
injustice. The evidence as to the true causes of the Prince’s 
fate is as yet most imperfect. He probably insisted himself on 
going to the front, instead of remaining with Lord Chelmsford’s 
Staff; and if he did, Lord Chelmsford would have had no 
choice except to comply with his request. Under the terms 
of the Duke of Cambridge’s letter, which was, in fact, an 
order, though couched in the form of a letter of introduction, 
Lord Chelmsford was directed to “let the Prince see as much 
as he can with the columns in the field.” That, in fact, is what he 
went out for, not to pore over maps with Staff officers, and in 
attaching him to General Newdigate’s column, or the part of 
it nearest the front, Lord Chelmsford did nothing but what 
he had been requested by his superiors to do, We cannot see 
why he is blamed, unless, indeed, he failed to convey to the 
General in immediate command of the column the spirit of his 
Royal Highness’s instructions. He should have done that, 
certainly, but there is not a tittle of evidence that he did not 
do it ; and if he did, he is being censured without any reason. 
We cannot believe that Lord Beaconsfield’s statement that the 
Prince had been “cruelly and needlessly sacrificed ” was in- 
tended to apply to Lord Chelmsford, but that is how the country 
at large evidently readsit. Yet he did nothing except what he 
wasdirected todo. We regret, with the whole country, that Lord 
Chelmsford was not superseded before ; but it is not fair to hold 
him responsible for the Prince’s fate, which, as far as he was 
concerned, may have been a bit of the inveterate ill-luck which 
always seems to harass the incompetent. His subordinate, be 
he General Orealock, or General Newdigate, or any other 
General intrusted with the Prince’s guardianship, may be to 
blame for insufficient care, but there is no case as yet against 
Lord Chelmsford. As to the subordinate General, whoever he 
was, we think there was a case, but it is not a strong one. He 
did not understand the full importance or meaning of his trust, 
and let an impetuous lad have his own way too much, as he 
would hardly have done had Napoleon been an English 
Prince, recommended to his care by the Commander-in-Chief. 
He probably thought that a bold lad of high degree 
wanted to see as much active work as he could, that 
he ought to see it, and that for the rest, he must 
take his chance. That was an error, but only an error of 
judgment. He should, no doubt, have attached an officer to 
the person of the Prince, with special charge of him, and have 
given the Prince to understand that as a responsibility for him 
devolved on the General, he must either consent in certain 
cases to take orders, or.go back. If Prince Napoleon was a 
man to be escorted at all, he was a man to be protected with 
a little more care than was actually shown. But then, was 
he escorted at all? That is a most important point, for it 





involves the grave question of the conduct of Lieutenant 
Carey and his troopers,—and upon this point there is 
as yet no decisive evidence. 

According to the more numerous accounts, the Prince 
was allowed to ride to some point he wished to see, 
whether to reconnoitre or to sketch, and six troopers 
and six Basutos were ordered to go with him, under the 
command of Lieutenant Carey. The six Basutos were 
late, and the Prince impatiently rode forward, but waited 
an hour for them in a field of Indian corn, a very dangerous 
position, as the tall corn would conceal any number of savages 
in ambush. He had just been tired out, and had given the 
order to mount, when thirty concealed Zulus poured in a 
volley, and Lieutenant Carey and all the troopers rode 
off, and the Prince, unable to catch his horse, ran after 
them, but was caught up and assegaied by the foe. 
If that account is true, Lieutenant Carey, specially detailed 
for escort duty, deserted his charge, and provided for his own 
safety without thinking of the Prince,—a distinct military as 
well as moral offence. And this view of the occurrence is 
supported by all the accounts of the unfortunate Lieutenant’s 
own words, he declaring that the Prince had given the word 
to mount, and that he himself, after galloping some three 
hundred yards, assumed that the Prince was dead,—state- 
ments showing that the Prince, as the person under escort, 
was allowed to give the word of command, and that- the 
speaker never waited to see if he was safe, still less 
to perform his clear duty of protecting his retreat. But 
then there are other accounts, apparently equally trust- 
worthy, in which it is stated that the Prince himself 
chose to accompany a reconnoitring party sent out to find 
a site for a camp; that the Staff opposed his wish, but 
that he insisted on having his own way, which, as the Staff 
had reason to believe that all male Zulus had been withdrawn 
to Ulundi, it would have been hard to refuse. In that case, 
Lieutenant Carey was not in charge of the Prince, and 
was not bound to regard his safety any more than that 
of any other valued comrade. His first duty, if he 
had no responsibility, was to take himself and his 
troopers into cover. Indeed, one account, in Wednesday’s 
Daily News, clears Lieutenant Carey even of carelessness 
about a comrade, for the correspondent states that Prince 
Napoleon fell at the first fire. That statement is inconsistent 
with the otherwise unbroken assurances that the Prince had 
no bullet-wound ; but still, made as it is, by a careful reporter 
on the spot, it is sufficient to justify an arrest of judgment, and 
change the present chorus of angry denunciation into a demand 
for full and patient inquiry. There is no doubt that such an 
inquiry will be made. The uproar on the Continent is serious, 
and the authorities at home are too anxious to relieve them- 
selves of all blame not to make it certain that the inquiry 
will be complete. Till it has been finished, it will be 
more becoming, as well as more just, to wait, and not 
destroy officers still unheard, on evidence which may be 
inaccurate on most material points. It would have been 
better for Lieutenant Carey, in any case, to have died by the 
Prince’s side, for the people will never forgive him for not 
having fulfilled a national expectation on so marked an occa- 
sion ; but that is no reason why he should be condemned un- 
tried and unheard for want of courage or dereliction of duty, 
in a scene of which we have half a dozen mutually destructive 
accounts. All this rage, though in itself neither unnatural 
nor blameworthy, is not judicial, and is prompted rather by a 
sense of irritation than by any steady desire for justice. 





THE POSSIBLE REVOLUTION IN AGRICULTURF. 


E are not generally much interested in accounts of the 

“ marvellous growth” of western cities in America, or 

of northern cities in England. The new “cities” in the 
Union are generally big depéts for their surrounding districts, 
and in England big factories or foundries, and no more 
interesting, till time has civilised them, than huge warehouses, 
or foundries, or factories usually are. Men are not much the 
happier or the nobler because, in hope of gain, they have 
placed their houses thick on the ground. It is impossible, 
however, to read such an account as Mr. Higginson has given 
in Wednesday’s 7imes of the condition of Chicago and I)linois, 
without feeling once more that British agriculture is just now 
working in presence of a competition of the most terrible kind. 
This one State of Illinois is, in fact, a huge competing farm, 
a fertile, deep-soiled prairie, almost as large as the whole of 
England, in which fields can still be obtained for a price 
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which, in this country, would seem almost nominal, and 
in which the whole energy of an industrious English and 
German population is devoted to raising grain for the Euro- 
pean market. Already they raise 270,000,000 bushels of 
Indian corn, or three times the English wheat crop, and 
30,000,000 bushels of wheat, equal to a third of our whole 
harvest, and this while there are still 640,000,000 of fertile 
acres in the State untouched by the plough. The city of 
Chicago, with its 500,000 inhabitants, lives by collecting, 
storing, and dispatching, all this produce, with enor- 
mous stores of flesh-meat besides; and the first thought 
of the whole State is, by building railroads, by re- 
ducing fares, and by cutting canals, to reduce the only 
weight,—the cost of transit,—which burdens the LIlinois 
farmer in the competition. One new canal, it is said; 
for example, will reduce the cost of freight 5s. a ton; 
while, as we know from other sources than Mr. Higginson, it 
is quite possible that the railways may be compelled by public 
feeling to keep to their present low rates of freight, or even 
to submit those rates to direct popular control. And this is 
only one State of the Union. No sooner have we read this 
account, than we see that Colorado is exporting a barley so 
adapted for malting purposes that it instantly fetches the 
highest price in the English market ; and this is not finished, 
before we stumble on a letter declaring, from personal know- 
ledge, that Chicago can ship good meat to Liverpool at a price 
which will enable it to be sold there at 34d. a pound. These 
may all be exaggerations, and are exaggerations, insomuch as 
some obstacles are left out of sight; but every week 
shows some improvement in this particular line of com- 
munication, till it really seems possible that within five 
years Illinois farmers, paying, say, the equivalent of a rental 
of 2s. an acre, against the English average of £1, and re- 
quiring scarcely any imported manure, will be placed in 
direct competition with English farmers, and with no weight 
to carry beyond a freight not more than equivalent to a 5s. 
rental per acre. It cannot be denied that this is a ¢errible 
prospect for the British farmer, who, if this rain lasts, and it 
seems as if it would never leave off, will, in October next, 
have to meet a fourth bad harvest, with markets glutted with 
cheap American wheat, with American barley preferred to his 
own, and with dead meat of the second quality sold at prices 
at which he cannot grow the living animal. 

We do not wonder that the drift of all things agricultural 
being in this direction, farmers should be almost in despair, 
that landlords should think themselves “well out of the 
scrape” with a ten-per-cent. reduction, or that observers 
should speak plainly of a coming “ social revolution.” It may 
be coming. It is very difficult to avoid the belief —though it 
may prove untrue—that England under this tremendous com- 
petition must be cultivated on some new system; that the 
cultivator, to speak plainly, must throw off some burden or 
another in order to get on at all, and may throw off the 
landlord. It seems almost impossible that a moderate 
reduction of rent should meet the difficulty, or that any 
new method should enable tillers of an old soil like ours, 
needing much manure, and burdened with heavy rents, 
and all the cost of an old civilisation, to compete with 
the owners of a new world of deep, arable soil, which it will 
take fifty years of careless cultivation to injure seriously, for 
which they scarcely pay, and which, with the help of 
machinery, the owners almost cultivate for themselves. We 
know too well how solid this hierarchical society of ours is, 
how often it has survived difficulties that seemed insuperable, 
the owners holding on through everything, till at last the 
“ times came round ” either to attempt prediction or to believe 
thoroughly in pessimist prophecy; but still it does look as if 
land in England could be cultivated only by its owners, and as 
English society is based on the theory that it can be cultivated 
by tenants paying £67,000,000 a year to a class which does 
not directly work, that change would be a “ social revolution.” 
We see this possibility clearly, and do not wonder either at 
regrets or at exaggerations, but we confess we do wonder at 
some of the arguments based upon the anticipation of such 
achange. Where, for example, is the reasonableness of saying 
that if it occurs, England will be dependent upon foreign 
countries for her supply of food, and must modify her foreign 
policy accordingly ? Why should England produce less because 
rent falls, say, to make the catastrophe more visible, to 5s. an 
acre, or the farms are purchased at low rates by farmers 
themselves? What ground is there for expecting land to be 
thrown out of cultivation? It can never be the landlord’s 
interest to let it lie waste, and as to the tenant, there must 


be a point at which he can grow corn on equal terms 
with his rival in Illinois, who must be weighted with some 
freight, at all events. Suppose the British farmer a freeholder 
of cheap land seventy miles from London. Surely he can 
compete with the Illinois man, seventy miles from Chicago 
and 3,000 from London. No possible improvement in commny. 
nication can then put him at a disadvantage, or make his 
occupation, if profitable to his Illinois rival, less than profitable 
also to himself. A great and powerful class may be im. 
poverished, or even. extirpated, by the change, and Great 
Britain may suffer grievously in every department of life for 
want of a wealthy and leisured class devoted to politics ; but 
the suffering, however keen, would not affect v..e supply of food, 
The national wealth might be diminished to a terrible extent 
by the loss in the selling value of land, but the national crop 
would not be diminished by a bushel. Farmer Greenacre 
would not grow less, because he paid no rent. The landlords 
cannot leave land waste in a fit of pique with Nature and 
events, nor would farmers, because they got land cheap, and 
could only, as business men, afford to buy it cheap, be neces- 
sarily either poorer or less competent cultivators. The dream 
of England going out of cultivation is a dream merely, at 
least if it is to go out of cultivation out of dread of competi- 
tion. No competition could do more than destroy the present 
ability of the land to yield rent, in addition to the cultivator’s 
living and interest on his capital. 

Nor, we confess, do we see the force of the Pall Mall 
Gazette's statement that the dependence of England on foreign 
nations for food may become, as the old Protectionists argued, 
inconsistent with a dignified foreign policy. That is a very 
serious argument. We might differ with our contemporary as 
to the true objects of foreign policy, but we should, like him, 
consider the inability to pursue one, a heavy make-weight to be 
reckoned in the calculation against Free-trade, but how has 
Free-trade altered our position as a militant people? Under 
the strictest Protectionist régime, we were always liable to an 
enormous war-tax in the shape of a high price for grain, and 
we fought part of the last war with Napoleon with wheat above 
a hundred shillings a quarter? What worse than that could 
happen to us? At that price, and much less, India, Australia, 
South America, the European continent, would pour corn upon 
our shores. Mere war, indeed, could not prevent corn from 
coming, for it would be shipped for France and Norway, and 
come thence with only a slight addition in the way of freight ; 
but even supposing the United States, in a paroxysm of 
wrath, to place a prohibitory duty upon export, or prohibit it 
altogether, and compensate growers, corn, while the seas were 
open, would always come in to Britain. It is the price which 
would be so heavy, and that price we always, in grave wars, 
have had to pay. Besides, has Free-trade diminished the 
quantity of food grown? It has immensely increased the 
need of foreign supplies, because it has encouraged a great 
growth of population ; but it has not diminished the positive 
quantity, nor, according to our previous argument, can it ever 
do so, for the decline of rent or the overthrow of the land- 
letting system cannot diminish cultivation. It would be 
terrible, indeed, to be dependent on one Power for food, or to 
have the seas closed against us; but neither of those proba- 
bilities has been increased by Free-trade, but rather dimin- 
ished. The English people could go to war now with as much 
safety as ever, and with these immense advantages: that unless 
the war were with America food would remain cheap, and 
that our numbers have increased to a point of which the Pro- 
tectionist régime would not have allowed. That the old Free- 
traders talked nonsense about the permanent disuse of war, 
and absurdly exaggerated the “humanising effect” of Free- 
trade, must be allowed by the most devoted of Free-traders. 
The greatest war of our time, that between the Northern 
and eather States of the American Union, was waged 
between States which had never had a dividing customs- 
line, in which Free-trade was as perfect as in the Roman 
Empire; while the Italian States, walled in from each 
other by fiscal laws, nevertheless all rushed together. Wars 
arise out of human nature, and not out of custom-house regu- 
lations; and the Free-traders, with their reign of universal peace, 
were but dreaming of Utopia. But that does not prove that 
their policy has rendered war impossible, or even bound over 
Great Britain to show meekness of spirit in dealing with the 
nations. Her people will not fight the worse because they 
have plenty of cheap food, nor will her armies be more dis- 
organised than of yore because they will be fed. Her true 
and sitigle difficulty is the want of organising brain,—and 





certainly, Protection never yielded that valuable article. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL DIFFICULTY IN VICTORIA. 


HE despatch in which the Secretary of State for the 
T Colonies conveys to the Governor of Victoria the con- 
clusion at which the Home Government have arrived in regard 
to the dispute between the two branches of the Colonial Legis- 
lature will approve itself to most persons in thiscountry. It is not 
inform a decision for either party in the controversy, and at home 
this of itself may perhaps be accepted as a recommendation. 
Colonial self-government would be rendered incalculably more 
difficult than it is, if every difference between the Houses could 
be referred to the Imperial Government, with a reasonable 
certainty that the decision would be determined by the acci- 
dent that the Liberals or the Conservatives happened to 
be in office. It is an undoubted merit in Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach’s despatch that it is absolutely free from 
party colour. From the first word to the last, the 
sum of it is that the matter is one in which the 
Colonial Parliament is, and ought to be, the judge. The 
Secretary of State does not deny that under certain cir- 
cumstances the impossibility of any decision being arrived 
at by the Colonial Parliament may be so obvious that 
the Imperial Government may have no choice but to interfere. 
But, with what may perhaps be thought superabundant caution, 
he refuses to accept anything that has yet happened as 
evidence that such a contingency has arisen. He says, in effect, 
‘If, after all conceivable expedients have been tried, you are 
still unable to come to terms with one another, we will see 
what can be done ; but, as yet, the list of experiments is by 
no means exhausted; there is no evidence that either the 
Council or the Assembly intend to stand by the extreme pre- 
tensions that have been put forward on their behalf; what is 
wanted is the exercise of a little common-sense and forbearance 
on both sides ; if this can be secured, there is no reason why 
the Council and the Assembly should not agree as well as 
the Lords and the Commons in England.’ Were this all that 
the despatch contained, we should not have much hope that Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach’s expectations would be realised. The 
reason why the Council and the Assembly do not agree is that 
some of them do not possess that common-sense and forbearance 
which mark in so striking a degree the relations of the two 
Houses in England. So far, therefore, the Secretary of State does 
little more than a man who should try to prevent a separation 
between man and wife by bidding them take example by some 
conspicuously affectionate couple. Advice of this sort is 
seldom useful, except when it is already superfluous. The 
despatch wisely expresses no opinion on the facts in 
which the Mission to England had its origin. It simply 
remarks that “the recent difference between the two 
Houses of Victoria, like the most serious of those which 
have preceded it, turned upon the ultimate control of finance.” 
Upon this point the Secretary of State hints that both parties 
are in the wrong. The difficulty of which Mr. Berry com- 
plains would not arise, if “ the two Houses of Victoria were 
guided in this matter, as in others, by the practice of the 
Imperial Parliament. .... . The Assembly, like the House 
of Commons, would claim, and in practice exercise, the right 
of granting aids and supplies to the Crown, of limiting 
the matter, manner, measure, and time of such grants, 
and of so framing Bills of Supply that these rights 
should be maintained inviolate; and as it would refrain 
from annexing to a Bill of aid or supply any clause 
or clauses of a nature foreign to or different from the 
matter of such a Bill, so the Council would refrain from 
any steps so injurious to the public service as the rejection of 
an Appropriation Bill.” No doubt, if this view of their 
several provinces were adopted by the two Houses, no further 
cause of quarrel would arise. Probably, however, Mr. Berry 
would maintain that the Assembly, and not the Council, is 
the fitting judge whether a particular clause annexed to a Bill 
of aid or supply is, or is not, foreign to its matter; 
while the Council would, in turn, claim the right of determin- 
ing when the rejection of an appropriation Bill has been 
rendered justifiable by the previous act of the Assembly in 
importing extraneous matter into a money Bill. It is to 
meet this statement, perhaps, that the Secretary of State 
points out that the clearest definition of the relative position 
of the two Houses, however arrived at, would not suffice to 
prevent collisions, unless interpreted with that discretion and 
mutual forbearance which have been so often exemplified in 
the history of the Imperial Parliament. 

The really important sentence in the despatch comes a little 
later, The Secretary of State admits that differences between 











the two Houses sometimes arise upon questions not connected with 
finance, and that legislation may be necessary to put a mechani- 
cal end to these differences, when all other methods of settling 
them have proved inefficacious. But this, he says, can only be 
possible on the supposition that the Council of Victoria will 
not recognise its constitutional position, and so transact its busi- 
ness that the wishes of the people, as clearly and repeatedly ex- 
pressed, should ultimately prevail ; and this is a supposition which 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach will not allow himself to entertain. 
Similar bodies in other great colonies have yielded to the force 
of circumstances, and have admitted that, when once the 
wishes of the people have been unmistakably ascertained, 
further resistance is neither politic nor possible. If it should 
be found that the Council of Victoria does not take this sensible 
view of its position, it is possible that the Imperial Parliament 
will take upon itself the responsibility of amending the Constitc- 
tion. But before it could do so, certain things would have to 
be made good to its satisfaction. The Assembly must have 
made some reasonable proposal for regulating the future 
relations between the two Houses; the Council must 
have refused to concur with the Assembly in such a 
proposal; and the proposal so rejected must have been 
ratified by the country, and have been again sent up by the 
Assembly for the consideration of the Council. When all 
these things have happened, the Imperial Parliament may 
consent to alter the settlement embodied in the Constitution 
Act. This may not seem a very encouraging prospect to hold 
out to the Assembly, but in substance we hope that it will 
insure to the Assembly all the power that it really needs. 
The paragraph is an intimation to the Council that in the 
last resort they will not be supported by the Home Government. 
Somehow or other, they must settle their quarrel with the 
Assembly, or prove by the result of a General Election that 
the country is with them, and not with the Assembly. If 
they cannot accomplish one or other of these ends, they will 
find no help in Downing Street. They will be supported 
against the Assembly until it has been ascertained: that the 
Constituencies are in accord with the Assembly, but they 
will be supported no longer. We are inclined to expect 
that this intimation will be sufficient to obtain all that the 
reasonable partisans of the Assembly can desire. That the 
wishes of the people, as clearly and repeatedly expressed, 
should ultimately prevail is inevitable in a Democratic 
society. In securing time for these wishes to take shape and 
substance, a second Chamber has exhausted its capabilities. 
It exists to prevent the people from mistaking a momentary 
fancy for a deliberate desire ; and if it attempts to accomplish 
anything more than this, it becomes simply a hindrance to good 
government. Now that the issue has been thus clearly and 
thus cautiously placed before the Council of Victoria, we can- 
not believe that it will claim any higher function than that 
attributed to it by the Secretary of State. 








THE PRIDE OF GOSSIP. 

E hear a good deal, at times, of the pride of intellect ; but 

the pride of intellect, which is no doubt a real enough 

state of mental passion, is a minute element in civilised life, 
compared with that pride of knowledge which does not depend 
on intellect at all, but which does depend on superior access to 
the sources of gossip. Men or women more particularly informed 
than their neighbours of the detail of the last social incident, 
appear to be conscious of something like a virtuous secret, which 
ennobles them in their own eyes ; they are in some sense justified 
even in the sight of their own hearts, by the accident which dis- 
tinguishes them from their neighbours. We suppose the explana- 
tion to be that they know how to gain attention,— interested atten- 
tion—for at least a few moments, even in the most exacting 
society ; that for a minute or two, they can make themselves the 
centre of the situation, even amongst those who are usually 
centres of situations of which they themselves are the mere 
spectators. Why this sensation should be so delightful, why, 
especially, it appears to have a moral virtue in it to those who 
enjoy it most, is hard to say. But it is easy enough to 
understand why the pride of gossip should give a much more 
effectual sense of distinction to those who indulge in it, than 
the pride of intellect. Knowledge—true knowledge—is power, 
but in nine times out of ten is unappreciated power, is unrecog- 
nised power. And it takes a certain force of character,— 
we do not mean necessarily any nobility of character,—to 
enjoy power which others do not recognise. But pride of gossip 
is pride in something which is at once recognised, and eagerly 
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recognised, by the circle for whom it is effective; and those who 
indulge in it, live by choice in that very circle in which it is thus 
effective. Superior gossip, nay, even that which is held, for the 
time, to be superior gossip, is, like the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honour, conspicuous at once, and conspicuous to the very per- 
sons in whose eyes it is most pleasant to be conspicuous. Hence, 
we suppose, the much greater commonness of the quality which 
we may call pride of gossip, to the quality usually called pride of 
intellect. The latter requires a spice of real self-confidence, of 
pride of character, in the common sense of the term,—of power, 
that is,to despise the ignorance of unappreciating numbers,—in 
order to make it enjoyable. The former needs nothing of the sort, 
those who feel it being well aware that the advantage they possess, 
if it be what they suppose it, will secure them a momentary 
triumph, wherever it is first displayed. However, it is none the’ 
less a sort of pride which is at least as often mortified as any 
other, perhaps oftener, because it depends on knowledge of 
matters so extremely difficult to know well, and so absolutely 
certain to be often misknown. If “jesting Pilate” had re- 
ferred to truth of detail, not to truth of principle, he might in- 
deed have reasonably been in jest when he asked what it was, and 
did not wait to hear the answer. The real difficulty of knowing 
the truth as to matters of gossip is greater a hundred times 
than the difficulty even of knowing the truths of science or the 
truths of moral experience. There are a hundred unappreci- 
ated and unappreciatable motives for distorting in some 
degree the facts of social life, that is, for representing 
them in different lights, all more or less compounded of 
truth and. falsehood. Even the simplest matters of fact are 
sometimes mysteriously disguised, and when they are so dis- 
guised, the consuming passion which we have called “ the pride 
of gossip ”’ is quite sure to multiply error in the most astonishing 
way. 

Take, for instance, the case of social or theatrical gossip. Ifa 
man or a journal is proud of anything in the world, it is appar- 
ently of knowing more than his or its contemporaries about the 
inner world of social life or of theatrical life. Only last Satur- 
day, the Saturday Review,—which, in spite of its high literary 
standing, has always been excessively greedy of the pleasure 
of setting a contemporary right on any matter a minute 
knowledge of which, in the Saturday Review’s opinion, im- 
plies a more complete knowledge of the world, and a more 
accomplished savoir-faire in gomg about to get that know- 
ledge of the world, than its neighbours,—read us a lecture on the 
blunder which it insisted that we had made in relation to the 
acting of Tartuffe by the company of the Comédie Francaise :— 

“Still, if ignorance is permissible, it is clear that the exercise of 
the imagination must be strictly forbidden. The most earnest de- 
fenders of the right of free criticism will hardly maintain that a critic 
may create an imaginary performance in order to subject it to 
elaborate analysis. Such a proceeding, if not reprehensible, is at all 
events a marked departure from the functions of a judge, and an 
inroad into those of the writer of fiction; yet, strange to say, this 
singular flight of fancy has been indulged in by a contributor to that 
austere paper, the Spectator, which seldom condescends to notice such 
trivialities as stage plays. A sage, having been told to speak of the 
representation of Tartufe at the Gaiety, proceeded, it would seem, 
to evolve the idea of a performance of Tartufe from the depths of 
his moral consciousness, and was rewarded for the effort by a bril- 
liant but unhappily misleading vision. In this Mme. Samary appears 
to have been specially prominent. ‘Of the Dorine of Mlle. Jeanne 
Samary,’ said this gifted enthusiast, in last week’s Spectator [June 
14th], ‘it would be difficult to speak too highly. The brilliant 
young actress took the andience by surprise’ (here perhaps the bril- 
liant critic took his readers by surprise), ‘and captivated them at 
once. Bressant’s pupil does her famous master credit. ..... Upto 
the present stage of the performances of the Comédie Frangaise in 
London, there has been nothing so good as Mlle. Jeanne Samary’s 
Dorine.’ Then follows an account in an interminable sentence of the 
merits of this wondrous performance. The praise is ludicrously over- 
charged, but might not the less have given some pleasure to Mme. 
Samary, if she had appeared in the part of Dorine; but, as a matter 
of fact, the character was performed by Mme. Dinah Félix, who 
acted before Mme. Samary was born. It is true that in the 
general programme the part of Dorine was assigned to Mme. 
Samary, but these announcements are sometimes as misleading as 
ecstatic visions. Let it be hoped that the seer will in future supple- 
ment second-sight and the programme by a visit to the theatre.” 
Tartuffe himself, surely, hardly ever assumed the position of 
superior virtue with more magnificence, than the critic in the 
Saturday Revicw assumed on this occasion the position of 
superior knowledge. Knowing as we do the extreme liability of 
human nature to error in matters of detail, we fairly sup- 
posed it possible that our critic, thongh one who has known 
as much of the Tihédtre Francais for the greater part of 
twenty years back, as any critic in London, might have been 








misled by the programme, and in criticising an actress whose 
achievements were more familiar than her person, might haye 
fitted a just and true criticism to a wrong name. We knew, 
of course, that in imputing to our critic that the article was 
made up without seeing the play, the Satwrday Review was in. 
dulging in one of those pieces of imaginative writing which in ug 
it professed to condemn, and was infusing into that imaginative 
writing aspice of not very worthy malice; but we admit that wefelt 
some misgiving: whether, after stripping off all the ornamental 
portion of the paragraph,—i.e., all the airs in which the pride of 
gossip loves so much to indulge,—there might not be some basis 
of fact, in its flourish of trumpets. We naturally invited our 
critic’s attention to the statement, and asked that the matter of 
fact might be cleared up. And this was the reply received from 
the manager of the French plays at the Gaiety :— 


“Gaiety Theatre, Strand, June 23rd. 
“Tn reply to your letter of the 21st inst., I beg to inform you that 
Mile. Samary played Dorine, June 7th.— Yours truly, 
(Signed,) M. L. Mayer.” 


Of course the manager of the French plays at the Gaiety may 
have been himself deceived. Who shall dare to follow all the 
ins and outs of theatrical possibility, in such a case as this P But 
for our parts, we are content if our critic were only deceived by 
a combination of circumstances sufficient to deceive the manager 
of these plays; and without pretending to omniscience, we sub- 
mit that for a working hypothesis as to the identity of an actress, 
it is not competent, for such creatures as we are, to get nearer it, 
than the manager who has himself engaged her. 

But, of course, the triumphant pride of gossip did not stop here. 
What a weekly paper had pretended to discover at first-hand, a 
daily paper was sure to make capital of at second-hand, and in 
the Evening Standard of Monday there was a feeblish dilution 
of the glorification of the Saturday Review in the imaginary 
error of its contemporary,—in an article wherein the said error 
was described as the funniest of the “ funny ” criticisms to which 
the Spectator is habitually given up. We hope it was not so, 
or there would be extremely little fun in these columns. However, 
one of the worst perils to which pride of gossip is liable, is the peril 
of retailing at second-hand one of the innumerable errors which 
gossip spreads. It is a little ignominious to take pride in dis- 
seminating through the world a “ correction” that turns out to 
be a corruption of fact. But it is even more so to thirst so 
much for superiority in matters of gossip, that one disseminates, 
with almost the zeal of a missionary, the triumphant blunders 
of detail originated by some one else. 

There is no more curious instance of the working of the 
competitive principle than its effect in producing not only 
members of society, but writers, and not only writers, but 
journalists, who consider it one of their greatest successes to 
substitute a correct for an incorrect account of some little 
matter of social detail, and one of their greatest misfortunes 
to be subject to such correction from others. And though, 
no doubt, the competition sometimes results in the “sur- 
vival of the fittest,” though gossips often detected in 
flagrant blunders, lose their credit, and gossips who manage to 
anchor themselves more or less successfully to fact, become 
social heroes of a kind,—yet the whole world is one of sucha 
profoundly uncertain character, that no one who professes 
to know much, ever succeeds in getting the reputation of know- 
ing even a little. The pride of gossip is a strong passion, but 
for the most part, those who have least to suffer in the way of 
its mortification, have also least to enjoy in the way of suc- 
cessful boasting. The gossip who has a good repute for accuracy 
is always more or less of a cynic in the freedom of his confes- 
sion of knowing nothing himself, and in his tendency even to 
maintain that, in the general way, there is very little that can 
be known with certainty by any one. Nothing is so difficult 
as to assure yourself of the truth about personal matters 
in a complex society. There are so many reasons for 
concealment, so many for mystification, so many for 
suggesting, without stating, what is false, that the only 
persons who can avoid even conspicuous blunders, are those 
who have a deep belief that evidence is worth very little, and 
truth on most questions of detail quite unattainable. So the 
result is that those who have least to mortify their pride of 
gossip, obtain also the fewest substantial successes with which to 
gratify it, and are obliged to subsist in a great measure on a 
repute for successful allusion or significant innuendo. Those 
who go in for implicitly believing all that they hear “on the 
best authority as to what really happened,” are quite sure soon to 
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come to grief,—just as, so far as we can judge, the very contident 
gossip in the Saturday Review has come to grief on the present 
occasion. We trust it may be a warning to him to employ his 
talents for the future on safer and nobler efforts. 








THE FUTURE OF SHOPKEEPING. 


HE public laughs at the evidence which the tradesmen are 

T giving before the Committee of Inquiry into the Store 

system, and it must be owned not without some reason. _There 

is something almost comic in the helpless rage with which the 

unhappy witnesses denounce their successful rivals, the pro- 

found ignorance they display of the first principles of economics, 

and the naiveté with which they admit that they regard under- 

selling as almost a moral offence. When a respectable chemist 

is asked if he would be surprised to hear that the chemist’s de- 

partment of the Civil Service Stores made up prescriptions at 

charges sixty per cent. lower than his own, and answers that 

“he should not be surprised at anything the Stores might do,” 

and suggests the existence of a conspiracy among civilians to 

suppress the middle-classes, it is difficult to avoid a smile; but 

there is serious matter behind the wrath which dictates so mal 

a propos an answer. Nothing comes out so strongly in the trades- 

men’s evidence as the depth and genuineness of their alarm, and 

from all the information which reaches us, it is exceedingly well 

founded. The wholesale dealers are killing the retailers. The effect 
of the new system of distribution in the districts as yet attacked 
by it, is much more serious than the general public has hitherto 

believed. They see multitudes of shops, and think there is room 

for the Stores and for the shops together, but that is not quite the 

case. The Stores do not, of course, obtain a monopoly of custom, 

or anything like it, but they do absorb just so much of it as to 
make the difference between profit and loss, and they do force 
down prices over a whole range of articles in general demand 
until, as the tradesmen who deal in these articles say, they “ can- 

not make a living.” ‘Tradesmen of the very best position are 
finding themselves compelled to make reductions varying from 

ten to twenty per cent. without being able to enforce cash pay- 
ments in return; and these reductions are often not recouped by 
any large extension of business. Residents in West London have 
been drowned of late in circulars from shops of excellent stand- 
ing, offering large reductions, which we must say, in justice to 
those who issue them, are usually bond fide, the cheating which 
the witnesses before the Committee allege being either absent, 
or confined to the quality of the goods. The per-centage, that 
is, is certainly not put on in order to be taken off. A reduction 
of this kind is heavily felt, even by the man “in a large way,” 
though he makes it in hope of more business; while it com- 
pletely ruins the little tradesman, who, with perhaps £1,000 in 
his business, has to over-house himself, provide himself with 
means of delivery, and keep more assistants than he can find 
full work for. He has no chance whatever of taking four or five 
houses, throwing them together, and doing business upon 
“Store,”—that is, upon wholesale principles. He loses just 
that ten per cent. which he reserved for the maintenance of 
himself and his family, and might just as well close his shop, 
as, indeed, he is doing. The agents who sell shops say there 
never were so many to let in West London before, one very fair 
authority declaring that a distinct reduction is taking place in 
shop-rents, as heavy as that which has occurred in farms. And 
apparently the movement is only just beginning. The Stores are 
multiplying rapidly, and multiplying their separate depart- 
ments, too. They seem to have overcome their great difficulty, 
that of selling perishable articles, and will, we believe, very 
soon get rid of their impeding rules about delivery, the profit 
on wholesale trade being sufficient to allow of delivery at a low 
rate per parcel. One of them, for example, has attacked the 
butchers. The managers of this concern promise to deliver 
meat three times a day, and they issue circulars which, 
if the meat sold is only as good as they declare it to be, 
must be fatal to the butchers. Indeed, even if the meat 
is not the absolutely best—and it may be, for aught we know, 
—they will hit the butchers cruelly, for not one shop in 
ten can live by best meat alone. The reduction in this case is 
enormous; the best lamb, for example, being offered at 25 per 
cent. less than the neighbouring first-class butchers will sell it at. 
It is offered at elevenpence, in a district where everybody who 
buys lamb pays fifteenpence. That is an attraction for all but 
the wealthy or the fastidious which is irresistible; and the 
fastidious and the wealthy alone cannot maintain the butchers, 
who must get rid of second-class joints and supply second-rate 





customers. The same establishment is either about to attack 
the poulterers, or has commenced doing so, and the reductions 
in that trade will be even heavier; while a West-End Billings- 
gate, on Store principles, is by no means beyond the reach of 
possibility. There is, in fact, scarcely any article which can- 
not be sold in this way. Nor is this all the poor shopkeepers 
have toendure. The game is as open to private capitalists as 
to civil servants, and they are coming in. If the demand for 
any article can be increased to wholesale proportions, through 
the multitude of customers attracted, wholesale prices will pay 
very well, and shopkeepers with the needful capital and organ- 
isation, and above all, buildings—for that is the most pressing 
difficulty—can virtually become “ Stores.” Firms like Messrs. 
Shoolbred—whom we mention because they are too well known 
to be advertised by comment—add all manner of departments 
to their business, and virtually set up Stores, which are 
as destructive to pettier tradesmen as the Co-operative 
establishments, or indeed more so, because they do not bother 
themselves with hard-and-fast rules about ready money, and 
only insist on cash when not quite sure of payment on demand. 
That firm, to give only one illustration, at this moment are sell 
ing first-rate “ pressed corned beef,” cooked and without bone, at 
8d. a pound, that is, at about two-thirds of the price at which 
one’s own cook, dealing with a good butcher, can prepare it in 
one’s own house. Competition like that is final for the little 
men, and we see no reason whatever to doubt that it will ex- 
tend, until a great revolution is accomplished,—until the work 
of distribution, as it is called, that is, the work of the intér- 
mediary between the manufacturer, or importer or producer, 
and the consumer, is done almost exclusively by wholesale firms, 
operating on the wholesale scale, and at very nearly wholesale 
prices. It pays the manufacturer to sell a ton of nails at half 
the retail price, and if the distributor can sell a sufficiency 
of hundredweights to make up a ton, it will pay him, too. 
He only wants, say, two per cent. on his money, if he can 
turn it over six times a year. There are, of course, businesses 
in which individual taste is everything, or individual capacity, 
—Bond Street, for instance, is beyond Store competition—but 
the immense mass of ordinary distribution which maintains the 
entire rank and file of the shopkeeping army can, it is clear, be 
done in the wholesale way. As it is also clear that the public likes 
that way, likes its economy, likes the variety offered, likes very big 
shops in fact, we do not see what, in the long-run, the small dis- 
tributors are to do but take themselves away. They may growl 
or groan, but the vast army of purchasers will pay no heed to 
them. 

The process is no injury to the State, of course, but rather 
a benefit. A needless and very expensive system of inter- 
mediation is abolished, the consumer benefits, and there is 
more money left with purchasers to buy fresh products. The 
obliterated tradesmen will probably earn as much as over- 
lookers for the great shops, and their assistants can serve in 
stores as easily as in retail establishments. But we confess we 
think the tradesmen who are to be swept away are a little 
hardly dealt with by public opinion. They have been very 
convenient servants, and nobody who has benefited by their 
services cares one jot what becomes of them. When a hundred 
peasant freeholders in Cumberland are bought out by a great 
landlord, and become bailiffs or labourers, all observers 
mourn, and say so many good and independent citizens have 
been obliterated, to the gain possibly of the wealth, but to the 
loss of the character of the community, which requires not only 
men, but men who are independent, and have a hope before 
them. But when a hundred shopkeepers are absorbed by one 
great Store, nobody professes to mind, or rather the majority 
secretly rejoice, and say they should not have charged so much 
for the articles they sold. Yet the shopkeepers were independ- 
ent, like the freeholders, had every inducement to save money, 
displayed the industry which comes of ownership, and performed 
all the duties of citizens, ag well as any class in the country. 
Their position offered a chance to all worthy journeymen of which 
they were eager to avail themselves, and their shops were to 
millions the only open roads to either wealth or independence. The 
disappearance of the small establishments, in fact, destroys the 
hopes of a class numbering tens of thousands, and compels 
them either to remain in servitude all their lives, or to turn to 
occupations for which they are not fit. Mr. Spink, chemist 
and druggist, talks nonsense, when he hints that there may be 
a conspiracy to suppress the middle-classes; but it is evident 
that if the process goes on—and it must go on—a section of the 
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middle-class, and a very valuable one, will speedily disappear, 
and that, pro tanto, the variety of our community will be 
diminished. A dozen Stores will supply a medium town with 
everything, and economy in such towns being a rule of life, a 
matter of pride among housewives, and almost a moral duty, 
five hundred shops, after a losing struggle protracted till their 
owners are ruined, will quietly disappear. It is all for good, no 
doubt, but shopkeepers cannot be expected to see it, and as 
they have performed a service in their time, and are a con- 
venience even now, we think ridicule may be spared. Never 
laugh at the dying,—even if they are enemies. 





THE USE OF STIMULANTS IN THE TREATMENT 
OF THE SICK POOR. 
N interesting and a very instructive Report has lately 
been presented to the Board of Guardians of St. George’s 
Union, London, by the medical officer of the Infirmary, Dr. 
Webster. It is curious to remark that notwithstanding the hard 
life and the great wear-and-tear of those who ultimately fill our 
workhouses, and live what must be a very joyless existence, 
length of years falls to alarge proportion. Out of the 313 deaths 
in the year, 105 of the deceased were over 70 years of age, and 63 
of the remainder were between 60 and 70. Whatever may be 
the other effects of a pauper state therefore, it does not seem 
materially to shorten life. We have lately had from Sir Henry 
Thompson an article in the Nineteenth Century on “ Food,” and 
its influence on health and longevity, and the conclusion to 
which it chiefly points is singularly borne out by these Union 
statistics. It is obvious that Sir Henry, basing his opinions on 
great physiological knowledge and medical experience, believes 
disease is more constantly due to excess of food and drink 
than to bad quality or a deficiency. He is also of opinion 
that all the elements necessary to the full nutrition of 
the body and muscular and nervous power may be sup- 
plied by a variety of vegetable food, with very little aid 
from the animal kingdom, beyond a small addition of 
milk, eggs, or butter, and without any help from alcohol. 
Now, as regards the food of the inmates of our work- 
houses, it must be chiefly vegetable and farinaceous, with some 
small admixture of milk and meat, and never in excess. And 
assuredly the average health and mortality of this class of the 
population will bear favourable comparison with those next 
above them,—that is, the working-classes, who can generally 
command greater variety and quantity of food, not unmixed 
with malt and alcoholic compounds. The average expenditure 
for a workhouse inmate, it appears, is estimated at 5s. 33d. 
per head per week, which no doubt suffices to provide food in 
sufficient quantity, if not of great variety or superior quality. 
There are many other facts brought out in this Report, 
touching the general treatment and sanitary conditions of the 
inmates both of the Infirmary and the Workhouse. But perhaps 
the most important and suggestive of these relate to the 
alcoholic question, and the use of stimulants in the treatment 
of disease among the patients admitted into the Infirmary 
during the year. The total number treated being 2,496, there 
was a fair field of inquiry and study. It would appear that the 
subject has been for some years under the consideration of 
the Guardians of St. George’s Union, which had the repute 
of being the greatest consumer of malt and other liquors among 
the parishes. But public opinion has worked great changes 
in Poor-law administration, in this, as in other respects. The 
Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords on 
Intemperance, we are told, was handed to Dr. Webster on his 
appointment, a little more than a year ago; and he was desired, 
after careful consideration, to inform the Guardians whether it 
was possible to limit the consumption of stimulants in the 
Infirmary ? The opening of a large and new Infirmary afforded 
a favourable opportunity for giving a fair trial to any new 
system; and Dr. Webster having, from long observation in 
Poor-law hospitals, strong convictions of his own as to the 
advantages ofa non-alcoholic method of treatment in the majority 
of cases, he determined to attempt to put it in practice, though 
at first only in a tentative manner. The patients were gradually 
educated in the principle that spirit was a medicine, rather than 
a food; and no startling result following the absence of such 
food, even when the Infirmary contained 670 people, living 
from day to day without beer or brandy as an article of diet, 
and without any deterioration of health due to its deprivation, 
established the system on a firm basis. Some very striking results 
of this experiment are given, in a tabulated form, which, if not 








conclusive on the use of stimulants in medical treatment, are 
at least worthy of the most careful consideration, both of the 
profession, the guardians, and the public generally. In the Poplar 
and Stepney sick asylum, with an average number of 450 
patients, the cost of ale, wine, and spirits being £625, the death. 
rate was 19 per cent. In the Chelsea Infirmary, 240 patients, 
and the cost of stimulants being £349, the death-rate was 12} per 
cent. In the St. George’s Union Infirmary, 559 patients, and an 
expenditure of £8 3s. 6jd. on stimulants, the death-rate was 12} 
per cent., comparing favourably with the mortality in the Union 
where the consumption of alcoholic fluids was the largest. We 
are the more inclined to accept Dr. Webster’s inference from 
these data, as there is evidence that alcohol has not been rigidly 
excluded in his treatment of the sick. No hard-and-fast line 
has been drawn. He tells the Board that, “Given a patient 
dying of consumption, who can take or retain but little food, 
and expressing a strong desire for wine, this would certainly be 
prescribed.” And again :—“It has been found necessary also 
to use brandy in certain cases, immediately after admission. In 
those seriously ill, the fatigue of removal often causes almost 
fatal exhaustion. The brandy here obviously performs the 
most useful function,—that of a palatable medicine.” 

We will not follow Dr. Webster into the farther details by 
which he shows satisfactorily that by abolishing the use of beer 
in his treatment of a large class of those who find their way 
to the infirmary, either as malingerers or with trifling aches and 
pains, they become ready for discharge much earlier than they 
otherwise would have been. So with the large number suffer. 
ing merely from catarrh or colds. If these were supplied daily 
with ale, he found it was long before they felt strong enough to 
return to work. A still more remarkable effect was noticed in 
the year’s experience, in the restoration of more than thirty 
old women to active life. Prior to their removal to St. George’s 
Infirmary, they had been bedridden for various spaces of time, 
ranging from one to seventeen years. They had all been 
supplied daily with brandy or beer, or both. “The whole of 
them,” we are told, “are now able to leave their beds. Many 
are able to walk about, some to work. Appetites have been 
developed for solid material, and an interest is once more taken 
in the surroundings.”” And Dr. Webster observes, in reference 
to this marvellous resuscitation of these thirty old women :— 
“IT am compelled to ascribe this amelioration of condition to the 
altered moral state, greater physical energy, and improved food- 
assimilation, brought about by the withdrawal of alcohol.” And 
in corroboration of this view, and as an evidence of better diges- 
tion on the general question, it is recorded that on the male side a 
demand arose for extra bread! Finally, as an additional evidence 
of the moral and physical improvement of the inmates under 
this régime, we learn that “out of fifty-nine nurses and female 
officers, no less than forty-eight now commute their allowance 
of ale for an equivalent in coin, and this quite voluntarily.” And 
of course, the presumption is that they find other and better 
uses for their money than the purchase of alcoholic drinks. 

We must, in conclusion, say that we have seldom seen a Report 
of a Poor-law official, lay or medical, of a more satisfactory char- 
acter than this of Dr. Webster’s, or one that reflects greater credit 
both on the official and his employers the Guardians; and we 
cannot help expressing a hope that this imperfect summary 
may induce the Guardians of other Unions to refer to the Report 
itself, and apply its lesson to their own advantage. It is not a 
mere question of eConomy or saving to the ratepayers, nor is it that 
principally, although a saving of £500 or £600 sterling per 
annum is by no means unimportant; but the fact that as a 
principle of curative treatment, the sick poor are themselves 
greatly benefited by its application, and a regimen from which 
alcohol and malt are nearly altogether banished. This is 
the practical result of paramount importance, to which we 
would call attention, more especially as matter for congratula- 
tion and approval. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
eae eat 
PRINCE VOGORIDES AND THE PORTE. 
(From A CORRESPONDENT.] 
Philippopolis, June 12th, 1879. 
CoNSIDERABLE excitement was caused the other day in Philip- 
popolis by news, which spread like wild-fire, that the Porte had 
addressed representations to the Great Powers demanding the 
recall of Prince Vogorides, on account of his action anent the 
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wearing of the kalpak instead of the fez, and his refusal to hoist 
the Ottoman flag. The rumour was eagerly believed by the 
Turks, who saw in it the possibility of their immediate return 
to power; and also by the Greeks, whose ideas were that a new 
Governor-General might do more to favour their cause and am- 
bitious designs than Prince Vogorides was inclined to do. No 
class has been more woefully disappointed at the turn affairs 
have taken than the Turks who have of late weeks flocked into 
and around Philippopolis. They evidently believed that with 
the departure of the Russians and the arrival of Aleko Pasha 
the ancient régime would be at once restored, and they have 
therefore been furious that not only are the Christians still in 
the ascendant, but that the Sultan's supreme authority has been 
quietly ignored for the present. An incident happened yester- 
day which shows the temper in which the Turks are at this 
moment. A friend of mine paid a visit to Tatar Bazardjyk, 
and when desirous of returning, he missed his coachman, 
a Turk. Another servant was dispatched, to hunt up 
the coachman. This servant is a Wallachian, long resident 
in Turkey, and he found the coachman in a mosque. Now, 
the mosque contained about sixty Turks, but, strange to say, 
they were utterly neglectful of worship. Indeed they were 
holding a private discussion, the burden of which was that in a 
few months the Turkish troops would enter Eastern Roumelia, 
and that there would be a general rising against the Christians, 
not one of whom, it was determined, should be spared. All were 
to be exterminated. This is simply confirmative of what I have 
heard in the cafés and bazaars of Philippopolis, and while there 
can be no immediate danger, it is well that the existence of this 
feeling should not be ignored. 

To return, however, to the Governor-General and the rumours 
of his recall, I thought it well to wait upon his Excellency, 
and hear what he himself had got to say upon the matter. 
Accordingly I sought an interview, which was readily granted. 
The Prince received me in his bureau, and the numerous papers 
scattered about showed that he was not a man of indolent ease. 
He was dressed very simply, almost negligently ; tweed pan- 
taloons and vest, and a blue-cloth loose jacket. His manner 
was frank and easy, his speech open, and his sentiments always 
directed straight to the point. After apologising for the dis- 
order in which everything was, he told me that he was having 
the Konak thoroughly overhauled, indeed the internal arrange- 
ments almost reconstructed, so as to make it a comfortable resid- 
ence according to Western ideas. He was busy, he continued, 
perfecting and completing the administrative changes necessary 
from the departure of the Russians. He had a good set of men 
around him, and while there was much to do and think about, 
he anticipated no difficulty in not only establishing, but 
maintaining, perfect order and good government. There 
was no truth in the absurd tales that had been told about 
the reasons for the Princess’s departure for Constantinople. It 
was said, among other things, that she had gone away previous 
to his departure ; that he was disgusted with his post, and wished 
to resign. It was also said that the Princess had gone to 
plead with the Sultan in favour of her husband, who had in- 
curred the Porte’s displeasure by the manner in which he had 
taken possession of his government. As he had said, all these 
were absurd fabrications. The Princess had gone to Constanti- 
nople simply to be out of the way while the alterations were 
being made in the Konak, for while the house was occupied by 
masons, and plasterers, and painters, there could be no comfort 
fora lady. “Then,” said I, “there is no truth in the statement 
that your Excellency is about to leave Eastern Roumelia, 
and throw up the post of Governor-General ?”—“ None what- 
ever,” he replied. “I don’t intend to leave, and I don’t 
wish to leave. The Porte can’t dismiss me, for I am appointed 
for five years ; and as for asking the Powers to recall me, they 
can’t do that. I might be tried, if I was stepping beyond the 
law laid down in the Statute Organique; but then there is no 
provision for a tribunal to try me. I did not,” he went on, “at 
first desire the appointment of Governor-General of Eastern 
Roumelia. I was living very quietly in Paris, for I did not do 
well with the Sultan [sic ? for a long time. I did not visit Con- 
stantinople, although the Sultan asked me to go many times. 
When Rustem Pasha was proposed as Governor-General of 
Eastern Roumelia, he was objected to very strongly by Russia, 
who desired that a Governor-General of Bulgarian origin should 
be appointed. I suppose they wanted toestablish a precedent from 
the first holder of the high office. I was then pressed to accept 
the office, and I did so, in the hope that I might contribute 





something to the peace of my country and of Europe. When I 
went to Vienna and saw Count Andrassy, the Count said to 
me, ‘ Above all things, we desire that the Russians should go 
away from Eastern Roumelia and Bulgaria; and you must do 
everything that will expedite that, and so secure the peace of 
Europe.’ ‘We want peace,’ added Count Andrassy, ‘and 
not the outbreak of another war which would spread all over 
Europe.’ Well, when I came to Constantinople, the Sultan 
gave me instructions that I was to wear the fez and to hoist the 
Ottoman flag, as a sign of his sovereign authority ; and that if 
I did not choose to wear the fez, I was to return to Constanti- 
nople. When I got to the frontier of Eastern Roumelia, up 
to which point I had worn the fez, I heard that powder 
and shot had been prepared for me,,if I came wearing the 
fez. I had to decide, if I wished to continue to wear the fez, 
either to go on and be shot, or return to Constantinople. On 
the one hand, if I returned to Constantinople because of such a 
trivial thing as the wearing of a fez, the whole tranquillity of 
Europe might have been disturbed. Certainly all that has been 
accomplished by the Berlin Treaty might have been jeopardised. 
A new Governor-General would need to have been appointed ; 
delays would have taken place. No matter who was proposed, 
there were certain to have been objections made by one or other 
of the Great Powers, and God knows when a Governor-General 
acceptable to all would have been found. In the mean- 
time, the Russian occupation of Eastern Roumelia would 
have been indefinitely prolonged. Now, it was the wish of 
all the Powers of Europe that the Russians should go 
away, and therefore it came practically to be a question 
with me whether I should obey the voice of Europe or the 
instructions of the Sultan, and by doing the latter, in all likeli- 
hood meeting my own death, and letting slip the dogs of war. 
In Europe they do not reason as they do at Constantinople, and 
I should have been very much blamed if I had run the risk of 
disturbing peace, and destroying all that had been done by the 
Treaty of Berlin, because of a childish dispute about a head-dress. 
I therefore put on the kalpak and came on to Philippopolis, 
where I was very well received indeed. I have no penchant for 
the kalpak, because I have worn the fez since I was a boy, but 
it was best that I should put on the Bulgarian head-dress. In 
the same way, I knew that the Bulgarians were not prepared to 
see the Ottoman flag, the symbol of the sovereignty of the 
Porte. 1 heard that they were prepared to tear it down, 
and there might have been disturbances which would have 
spread into a revolution, for in the then condition of the 
country one does not know where such a disturbance, once 
begun, would have ended. I consulted with the European Com- 
mission as to what should be done about hoisting the Turkish 
flag. They said to me, undoubtedly as a symbol of the sovereign 
authority of the Porte, it ought to be hoisted, but at the oppor- 
tune moment. ‘It was, however,’ the Commission further told 
me, ‘a matter lying wholly between the Sultan and the Governor- 
General.’ I began to think, and I saw that if 1 hoisted the 
flag when the Sultan’s Firman was read, and if disturbances 
took place, the Commission would turn round and say, ‘ We 
only advised that the flag should be hoisted at the oppor- 
tune moment, and certainly that was not the opportune 
moment.’ Again, the municipality and the heads of the 
religious bodies and the best representative men told me 
that if the flag was to be hoisted on the occasion, they 
would not appear at the ceremony. ‘Therefore I determined 
not to hoist the flag, and everything passed off agreeably and 
tranquilly. If we must have peace, and must have the Russians 
out of the country, I must so act that both shall be secured, 
irrespective of childish questions about drapery or bonnets. 1 
know that they are angry with me at Constantinople because of 
what I have done, or rather, because of what I have not done, 
but I cannot risk peace and good government for such childish 
matters. When the opportune moment arrives, I shall hoist 
the Ottoman flag.” 

“When does your Excellency think the opportune moment 
will come ?” I inquired. The Prince replied with an expressive 
shrug of the shoulders, “I don’t know; it may be some time. 
If the Porte wished to place so much stress on its sovereign 
authority, it ought not to have given up the right of garrison- 
ing the Balkans.” But I said I thought the Porte had acted 
very wisely in its own interests, and also for the sake of Euro- 
pean peace and of humanity, in waiving his right of sending 
Turkish garrisons to the Balkans. From what I had seen all 
over the country in the way of preparation and from what LI 
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knew of the sentiments of the people, I did not believe that the 
Turkish troops would have been allowed to take up a position 
in the Balkans without a long, severe, and bloody fight, in 
which the Bulgarians on both sides of the Balkans would have 
taken part against the Turkish troops. And I added that I 
could scarcely blame them, after I had seen what they had 
formerly suffered from the presence of Turkish troops. Prince 
Vogorides did not seem to attach much importance to the 
resistance which the Bulgarians would have made. What he 
dreaded was outside interference. ‘The Russians,” said he, 
“would have stepped in, and prevented Turkish garrisons going 
to the Balkans. Then that would have involved Turkey in a 
new war with Russia and Austria, and England would cer- 
tainly also have joined in the war.” I said I did not think the 
people of England would permit their Government to go to war 
in order that the Bulgarians should be oppressed by an army 
of Turkish soldiers, or have their dearly-bought liberties made 
a dead-letter; to which Prince Vogorides said nothing, except, 
‘The Government are supreme, and the people can’t help 
themselves.” Courteously turning the conversation, his Excel- 
lency began to talk in terms of high praise of the industry, 
thrift, and natural gifts of the Bulgarians. They were, from 
the effects of the war and the devastating raids of Bashi- 
Bazouks and Circassians, very poor just now, but he hoped that, 
with peace and good government, they would soon recover their 
prosperity. They were especially poor near the Balkans, where 
they had lost nearly all their cattle, and where, even in the 
spring, they had no seed-corn to sow, to raise crops. I told 
him of the generosity of the Russian Administration in giving 
away so many horses, and selling others at a low price, to the 
peasants, and he admitted that this good action would help the 
people considerably. The land was as fertile as a garden, and 
in a few years it would bloom as the Garden of Eden. He 
looked forward with hope to the future, and expressed his deter- 
mination to apply the laws of the Statute Organique honour- 
ably and honestly. He praised the statute, as a compendium of 
laws as liberal as was to be found in the world, and the nation 
was bound to prosper under it, if wisely governed and directed. 
As to the union of Eastern Roumelia with the Principality 
of Bulgaria, he did not look forward to that being accom- 
plished soon. “And,” he said, “if it does not come 
soon, there will be the less likelihood of its ever 
coming.” “Why soP” I asked. “ Well,” he answered, 
“the Bulgarians of Eastern Roumelia are much more intelli- 
gent than those north of the Balkans; their country is much 
richer, and by-and-by they will see that it will be more to their 
advantage to remain an autonomous province, than to be united 
with the Principality. For they would, if united to the Princi- 
pality, be more heavily taxed, and be bound up with the for- 
tunes of a less civilised and less progressive people.” There 
was some plausibility in this reasoning, and as one of his Secre- 
taries appeared in the room at this moment, I took the oppor- 
tunity of closing the interview, by thanking his Excellency for 
his frank and free expression of his views. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


amperes 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ST. PATRICK. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 
Sim,—In your impression of June 21st, Mr. Bence Jones com- 
ments on my letter in your preceding impression, and assails 
the O’Conor Don’s “ University of St. Patrick.” Many of his 
strictures are such as must apply to any measure dealing 
righteously with the Irish educational wrong. Upon these 
allow me to make some remarks. “It is certain,” he 
says, that “whatever his inclination, no Roman Catholic 
will be allowed to attend at the Queen’s Colleges, or Trinity.” 
He ignores the past, while predicting the future. In 
the past, there has been no ecclesiastical compulsion in this 
matter. Advice has been given, and it has doubtless been largely 
influential with Catholics; but the students who have declined 
to take that advice have been subjected to no religious penalties. 
No advice could apply equally in allcases. A youth frequenting 
a non-religious college, but residing with his parents, might be 
safe, where a youth of different dispositions, and cast loose on 
society, would be seriously endangered. Rationalism might 
prove infectious, where attempts at proselytism would have 
involved little peril. “My son,” said a Catholic, on one occasion, 
**has lost both faith and morals, and Iam the cause, I sent him 








to the Queen’s College at ——. He found little or nothj 
respected there but physical science. Had I sent him to 
Trinity College, Dublin [it was before the secularisation of 
that long-revered and once noble institution], he would probably 
have escaped. He would have seen religion honoured there, 
though not his own religion.” Mr. Bence Jones denounces the 
* unscrupulous use of the screw by the Roman Catholic clergy.’* 
Does he think it is with those who never conceal their dislike of 
his Church that a Catholic should consult? Or does he think 
that a man who consults a clergyman must needs be a slave? 
There are people who practically say to the Catholic, “If you 
consult with others in the exercise of your rights, and are pre- 
sumptuous enough not to let us select your counsellors, those 
rights cease.” 

He informs the people of Ireland that “the fine educa. 
tional endowments of Trinity College are to be used for 
the good of all, without religious distinction.” They answer, 
“On the contrary, the vast majority of the Irish people 
are excluded from the use of these endowments, because 
they disapprove, on the ordinary religious grounds, of 
an education that discards and therefore insults religion, 
Mr. Bence Jones is certain that no danger can come to a 
Catholic student from a college without religion, or with an 
adverse religion, because he may enjoy the privilege of non- 
residence, and yet get a degree. It is generally admitted that a 
studentat an unendowed college competes at a disadvantage with 
a student at a richly endowed college ; but it would now appear 
that a Catholic student would have no cause for complaint, 
even if there were no college in which he could conscientiously 
reside. He would have but to preserve his innocence in the 
country, come up twice a year for examination to those Col- 
leges which have “ plenteousness in their palaces,” and over- 
throw his competitors who have been daily attending college 
lectures! Is this serious? If Colleges are worth so little, 
why are they maintained at so large a cost? 200,000 acres of 
confiscated Irish land were bestowed on the Dublin University 
in past times, far the greater part of which has been long since 
jobbed away ; and large endowments have been recently bestowed 
on the Queen’s Colleges. Was this munificence a mistake P 

Mr. Bence Jones states that no arrangements “similar to those 
of the proposed Irish University ” exist in England or Scotland. 
The Scotch Colleges have theological Chairs, a provision, it is 
true, not similar to any included in the O’Conor Don’s pro- 
posed University. Cambridge and Oxford still retain the mag- 
nificent endowments and buildings bequeathed by old Catholic 
times, and what is yet more precious, much of the ancient 
traditions. Among their Colleges, the spirit of religion still hovers, 
the genius loci, even though recent changes may forbid her to 
planta firm foot onthe ground. What exists in name and what 
exists in fact are not always the same; the sacred song is still 
heard in Cambridge and Oxford, and religious instruction is 
still, and I hope long will be, offered to those who desire it. 
For centuries the religion predominant in those Universities is 
likely to be that of a single Church, for “ possession is nine 
tenths of thelaw.’’ Is Mr. Bence Jones “certain” that Catholics 
who desire the “ University of St. Patrick” might not be as well 
contented if an Irish Oxford or Cambridge were accorded to 
them mutatis mutandis ? Will he give them their choice P 

Let us come to the pith of the matter. Mr. Bence Jones 
assures us that the Queen’s Colleges never meddle with the 
religion of students ; “ their raison d@’étre is to be absolutely free 
from all religious bias.” Have the protests of thirty years left 
the enthusiasts for secular instruction ignorant of the grounds 
upon which Catholics prefer religious education? Has Mr. B. 
Jones never heard of men who believe that religion is most 
insidiously undermined by being ignored, most effectually 
banished when, amid the throng of ignobler occupants, there 
is left no room for it in heart or mind; who know that the 
danger of youth in our day does not rise mainly from polemical 
zealotry, but from indifferentism, and the unguarded ac- 
ceptance of ethical “ ideas” which, even when not at 
avowed war with Christian doctrines, are yet philosophi- 
cally and practically incompatible with them? These men 
believe that Colleges of the higher studies should have, in 
the matter of religion, positive, not merely negative merits; 
that so far from being “free from all religious bias,” they should 
effectually witness tothe Christian religion ; and that, failing todo 
this, they “ offer to all alike,” not “sound,” but “unsound learn- 
ing.” If even to children residing with their parents an irreli-- 
gious education is dangerous, what must it be to young men 
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launched imto a novel world, and especially a world of thought, 
at that time when experience is scant, curiosity great, impres- 
sions vivid, and vanity confident? It must be fatal. Such, 
at least, was the principle affirmed till lately, not only by 
Catholics, but by most Protestants, including men like Dr. 
Arnold and F. D. Maurice, whom no one would accuse of “ nar- 
rowness.” Such was especially the conviction of Irish Protest- 
ants, who so long denounced the Queen’s Colleges as “ Godless.” 
If they have—or rather, if those who affect to speak for them 
have—changed their opinions, Catholics will neither imitate an 
instability they regret, nor place their sons for education 
in the hands of the changeling. As little will they 
hide themselves in that “happy valley” of which Mr. 
Bence Jones speaks with so much scorn. They take their 
stand on the heights of a great principle, which some 
of their confident opponents would seem to fear, and which 
others pretend that they cannot understand. That principle 
is educational equality, and its meaning is that if two systems 
of education compete with each other, and both are approved by a 
large number of the Queen’s subjects, paying taxes alike, both 
systems must be treated alike by the State,—both endowed, or 
both left unendowed. 

It would be insincere to deny that Catholics in Ireland 
possess an educational freedom which they lack in Germany, 
and with the loss of which France is threatened by the fanatical 
tyranny of French Republicanism. It would be equally in- 
sincere to affirm that Irish Catholics possess educational 
equality. Those who respect themselves and their country 
are bound never to rest till they possess both. Without 
equality in education, the freedom of education is insecure :—a 
moment’s reflection will prove this. English Liberals have 
strongly asserted the principle that in the settlement of purely 
Irish matters, Irish convictions ought to have a serious weight ; 
and English Tories have constantly affirmed that irreligious edu- 
ation leads to atheism and Jacobinism. Why, then, have the 
great majority of the Irish people striven so long in vain to 
gain the sanction and aid of the State for religious education, 
whether imparted in a Catholic University, or in colleges of the 
higher studies? For the religious portion of that education 
they are contented to provide at their own cost. For the secular 
portion, they demand that aid only which the State gives to 
other Colleges. Many recent writers tell us that religion is 
worthless ; few, that it is infamous or noxious. It is on the 
latter hypothesis alone that the presence of religious teach- 
ing in a college can justly deprive it of such aid as its 
secular teaching, fully tested by the State, would otherwise 
entitle it to. But a college whose teaching is infamous or 
noxious, ought neither to be endowed nor to be tolerated. 
‘Toleration must in such case be, in Bacon’s significant phrase, 
when advising about Ireland, “ for a time not determinate.” 

Prejudice, which sees what it pleases, cannot see what is plain. 
At a time when a vast majority of the schools in England, 
Treland, and Scotland are still religious, it cannot believe that 
Catholic Ireland even desires a religious education. It stands con- 
fronted by the conscience of a nation, and it can see nothing but 
“* priestcraft.”” Persons under this spell must learn their limits. 
Scotland has a primary education which is religious, and certain 
voices from Scotland have denounced religious Colleges in 
Ireland. Let me ask a question. Suppose that Scotland had 
for ages been deprived of all religious education,—suppose that, 
after a long struggle and vast sacrifices, she had all but re- 
gained it,—suppose that at the last moment she had been de- 
frauded of it by a combination among Irish Members of Par- 
liament, or lest Irish “susceptibilities” should be hurt, in 
what condition relatively to Imperial interests would Scotland 
stand now? 

Tyranny is most odious when it wears the mask of 
Liberty. The zealots for non-religious education must be 
content with equality; it may seem hard, but they must learn 
to “do as they would be done by.” Ireland has not shaken off 
a religious “ ascendency,” made respectable by three centuries 
of occupation, to submit to the irreligious “ ascendency ” of the 
last ethical theory, whether in deference to the jealousy of sects, 
or to the “ Non possumus” of parties.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AUBREY DE VERE. 





“LAISSER-FAIRE” FOR RELIGIOUS INDIFFERENCE. 


(TO THE Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—In your article on “Religious Indifference in East 
London,” you ask how it is that the population in those parts 





never show any appetite for such a thing as religion at all? 
“ How is it that they are not hungry ?” you inquire, after re- 
viewing various suggestions that have been offered for supply- 
ing a want which does not appear to be felt. And you put 
aside various answers that might be suggested, without so much 
as suggesting one that you think even plausible yourself. Yet 
it seems to me the true answer is tolerably obvious, and the mode 
in which you put the question ought to have led you to it. 
People will not be hungry, if they are continually fed, and per- 
haps over-fed, with dainties. The very correspondence on which 
you comment shows that it is the opinion of many West-End 
Christians that it is by all means their duty to get as much 
religion as they can down East-End people’s throats. Does this 
process tend to recommend Christianity to the East-Enders? I 
should think, in the nature of things, it might be expected to 
have the contrary effect. Religion has been put in a false light 
to these people, by the very agencies intended to promote it. 
The very missions and organisations which some are so anxious 
to increase, the very desire for a more efficient clergy, (as if 
clergy could make an appetite!) the very eagerness to pro- 
mote visiting and gospel-reading among the poor,—it is these 
very things that do the mischief. The poor are more than 
half-inclined to think it is for the interests of the upper classes, 
and not of themselves, that they should be religious, for it is 
the upper classes who are so anxious to make them so. Why 
cannot we let the indifferent alone? Let the dead bury their 
dead. Let those who are not hungry wait till they find an 
appetite. It is worse than useless to go forcing food upon their 
acceptance, and making them think it a favour to us if it is not 
declined. Rather let us tell them that if they do not go to 
church and use the ministrations of the clergyman, it is their 
own loss. If they find any need of help, divine or human, in 
the midst of their struggles—or desire any better recognition of 
the fact that they have a common humanity with us—they will 
be anxious, for their own sakes, to vindicate their place in the 
great Christian brotherhood, which embraces rich and poor 
alike. But let them clearly understand that, so far as we are 
concerned, they are at liberty to do as they please—I am, 
Sir, &., J.G. 





AGRARIANISM IN IRELAND. 

(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srir,—Your very instructive article of June 14th thus concludes : 
— It is in peasant-proprietors, and not in dragoons, that we 
must seek Conservative force in Ireland.” This wise teaching 
finds an answering illustration in the following passage, which 
I translate from “ Les Droits de l’Homme,” by Eugéne Pelle- 
tan, published in 1858, and which you may think worthy of in- 
sertion in your columns :— 

“T was travelling in a Department of the South, after the Revolution 
of February. I met one day a mayor of a village, proprietor of a 
métairie, ‘Sir,’ said he to me, ‘what do they mean down there at 
Paris by that word “ communism ?” It is some sluggard’s business, is 
it not? S§o, at least, our curate says !’—‘ It is a system of partition,’ 
replied I, ‘invented once on a time by a dreamer !’—‘ What did he 
dream ?’—‘ That the man who has a million should share it with the 
commune.’—His eye brightened. ‘ Not a bad dream, either,’ said he.— 
‘But, further,’ I resumed, ‘that the man who has 100,000 francs 
should abandon the half to his neighbour !’—‘ Well, he would still 
have enough, with the other half.—‘Then that the man who has 
50,000 francs should come down to 25,000 francs, through spirit of 
fraternity !"—The face of the mayor assumed a thoughtful tinge. 
‘That may still do.’—‘ Lastly, that the man who possesses 25,000 
francs,—’—‘ Twenty-five thousand francs !’ he interrupted, springing up 
with a bound, ‘ That’s the value of my farm; let him who would have 
a vine-stock belonging to it, come and seek it. He will see how I will 
receive him, at the end of my musket.” (p. 243.) 

—TI am, Sir, &c., 
Bonaly Tower, near Edinburgh. W. B. Hopesoy. 


LORD DALHOUSIE AND OUDH. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—In a paragraph of your “Topics of the Day,” as an ex- 
treme instance of the implicit obedience of the Viceroys of 
India to an order that had been considered by the Cabinet, you 
say that “ Lord Dalhousie dreaded and deprecated ” the annexa- 
tion of Oude, “advising sequestration for a time, but ‘a Com- 
mittee of Cabinet’ studied the question, and accepted Sir J. P. 
Grant’s argument for annexation ; the order went out, and Lord 
Dalhousie, though furious to the point of resignation, carried 
the measure steadily through.” Lord Dalhousie’s own plan 
was that of withdrawing the protection of our troops and the 
countenance of our Resident, and of intervening to impose our 
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own conditions, when anarchy ensued; and in his own words, 
he was convinced “that this measure would lead to precisely 
the same result as the more peremptory course advised by 
others, but with some intervening delay.” (‘Oude Papers,” 
1856, p. 299.) Lord Dalhousie never advised “a temporary 
sequestration.” He emphatically insisted on “ the insufficiency 
of any temporary assumption of power,” and on the necessity 
that the “ administration of Oude in the hands of the Company” 
* should be perpetual in duration.” (“Oude Papers,” 1856, pp. 
186-187.) 

Moreover, the Home Government did’ not prohibit Lord 
Dalhousie’s plan, though they preferred Sir J. P. Grant’s. 
They allowed Lord Dalhousie, if he should “ feel warranted” in 
doing so, to “carry out his first suggestion ;” they “ abstained 
From fettering his Lordship’s discretion ;’’ they left entirely to 
him “ the mode of attaining the indispensable result.” (“Oude 
Papers,” 1856, p. 236.) The writer was probably misled by the 
article “ Dalhousie,” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, which 
contains the same error.—I am, Sir, &c., 

110 Holland Road, Kensington, W. Evans Bett. 

[Major Bell is right as to the time, but Lord Dalhousie did 
advise sequestration, which is not annexation, but a much 
weaker measure, leaving the monarch still titular King, with a 
right to all surplus revenues. As to Lord Dalhousie’s option, 
it was only left him in compliment, not to his policy, but to his 
character and ability. He himself told the writer that “he con- 
sidered that Sir J. P. Grant’s plan had been accepted, and not 
his own, but that he must act as if it were his own.”—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





THE IRISH EDUCATION BILL. 

[To THB EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Can nothing be done to strengthen the hands of Mr. 
Forster and Mr. Leatham, and to support their statesman- 
like and truly liberal utterances last night on this great 
question? What is coming to English Liberals? Is it 
to be a settled thing in England that “Liberal princi- 
ples mean equal justice to everything and everybody, 
but Catholics and the Catholic religion?’ That is the 
more Christian form of the new intolerance! Cannot those 
who have given way to it see that the step is a short one, and a 
logical one, to the non-Christian form of the same amiable and 
enlightened creed?—* Liberal principles mean toleration of 
everything and everybody, but Christians and the Christian re- 
ligion ?”’ That is the form of it which threatens to spread upon 
the Continent, but which is only slightly perceptible in Eng- 
land, where it is content to work with the lever of Protestant 
fanaticism, for the present.. 

But I cannot argue the question now. I do hope you 
will stand firm, Sir, though you will be nearly alone in the 
Press, in the attempt to convince our “No Popery!’’ poli- 
ticians that the question is simply whether our Irish fellow- 
subjects shall have an educated or an uneducated clergy, and 
a University in which to educate them. It will be Parliament’s 
fault, if the education given is not real and thorough. So it 
will, if any unfair competition with the Queen’s University is 
permitted. These are details for discussion. 

Is it possible that an act of national justice can be refused, 
out of alarm at the phrase “ concurrent endowment,” when 
the whole system of elementary education in England is full 
of the thing? Shall men who care more for principles than 
words be scared, because the imaginary vice of “religious en- 
dowment in disguise” is seen in it, though it needs Noncon- 
formist spectacles to detect what is wholly invisible to the naked 
eye of unprejudiced political vision ? 

The Government, if it makes a serious attempt to solve the 
difficulty, will need the support of every dispassionate man. I 
looked in yesterday at the “ Church Defence” meeting, in time 
to hear an excellent Tory M.P. try to terrify the Bishops and 
Clergy with the awful consequences of Disestablishment, as 
seen “in a Bill now before Parliament,” by which the Roman 
Catholics were “claiming the lion’s share of the spoil!” I 
fled from Scylla, and fell into Charybdis. Tuking refuge, as I 
hoped, in the peaceful atmosphere of the Jerusalem Chamber, 
where the Tyndale Memorial meeting was going on, I came in 
for the passionate peroration of a fervid Protestant, who saw a 
manifestation of the power of the “ priest-party ” in this same 
dreadful “ Bill now before Parliament,”—which, by some odd 
process of reasoning, he connected with the “ parallel attempt ” 
{as he called it) in the French Legislature! When such 
cowardice and confusion are in the air, surely those who really 





mean what they say when they profess belief in equal rights of 
conscience, and in the value of education for promoting both 
religious and political light and freedom, should speak out 
firmly and together.—I am, Sir, &c., 


St. Saviour’s, Hoxton, June 26th. Joun OAKLey, 








POETRY. 


a 


ON LOW LEVELS. 
WueEn deeds of heroes were the theme, 
My heart in youth leaped high; 
When poets sang of Love’s young dream, 
What dreams of Love had I! 


*Tis over now, the fever-heat, 
’Tis past, the passion’s hour ; 
My feet have followed all the feet, 
Far ’neath the peaks that tower. 


O snowy peaks, that flame with day, 
Conteutedly I see 

Specks on you, that are men, and say,— 
Not those the paths for me! 


This only striving,—to confess 
The peaks are just as bright, 

Nor those who climb are heroes less, 
Though I must walk in night. 


BOOKS. 


—»——. 
AMBROSIUS STUB.* 
TuHERE is nothing more characteristic of our generation than 
the zeal with which it goes about to resuscitate forgotten 
worthies. Whether among poets or painters, obscure dramatists 
of the reign of Elizabeth, or neglected sculptors of the common- 
wealth of Tuscany, wherever merit lurks, somebody is sure to 
find and to cherish it. These newly-found objects of admira- 
tion are usually rather delicate than strong, wood-flowers with 
a faint charm of perfume, rather than the gay trophies of the 
gardener. In the general revival, Denmark also has been busy 
in rediscovering her old poets, and among them all there is 
none more delightful than Ambrosius Stub, the fragments of 
whose work, mostly lost, have been very carefully collected and 
put together by Dr. Barfod. Stub was a poor student, in the 
beginning of the last century. He was born in 1705, at a hamlet 
called Gummerup, in Funen, where his father held the respect- 
able but not lofty station of village tailor. He was taught 
his rudiments in the grammar-school of Odense, and in 
1725 went up to the University of Copenhagen. He seems 
to have been obliged by poverty to quit the city before 
taking his degree, and simple student he remained to the 
end of his days. In 1733 we find him again in Copenhagen, as 
skriverkarl, or secretary, to some gentleman, eking out his 
pittance by teaching music. Almost the only contemporary 
writer who has mentioned him briefly remarks that he was “a 
very queer creature, but had a devilish good head.” In 1735 he 
married a wife, but by the autumn of 1743 she and the four 
children she bore him were all dead. In 1749 the unfortunate 
man found rest at last for the sole of his foot in the house of a 
certain rich Lieutenant Nils Juel, on the beautiful wooded 
island of Taasinge. This personage was famous for his patron- 
age of the Fine-arts, and for his love of surrounding himself 
with poets, actors, painters, and musicians. Ambrosius Stub was 
settled as secretary in his library, and was very happy there for 
three years. His wit gave him the power of saying things to his 
master which could by no means be endured from any one else, 
and it seems that in Juel he found a genuine admirer of his 
poetical genius. But one day, when strangers were being re- 
ceived at Taasinge, the familiar Ambrosius allowed himself to 
go too far. Juel was excessively angry, but the poet had ob- 
tained such ascendancy over him that he was afraid to show it 
to his face. He sent him up to the library to find a certain 
book, and then ordered his servants to follow and secure 
him. They did so, put him into a boat, carried him over 
to Funen, and left him on the shore. Stub survived this 
cruel humiliation only six years; he never recovered him- 


R. I. O. 











* Ambrosius: a Play. By Christian K.F.Molbech. From the Danish, by Alico 
Berry. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 

Samlede Digte af Ambrosius Stub. Femte Udgave. Besirget vod Frederik Barfod. 
Copenhegen: Gad. 
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self at all, and died at Ribe, on July 15th, 1758, in the deepest 
poverty, being buried as a pauper by the parish authorities. 
This unfortunate child of genius, who printed nothing but a 
single elegy during his life-time, and whose best works are 
believed to be lost, was in fact the first great lyrist of Denmark. 
Thirteen years after his death a little collection of his poems, 
very inaccurately printed, was issued, and his name has gradu- 
ally taken its present high position in Scandinavian literature. 

This assured reputation among literary persons has suddenly 

developed into a general public fame by the almost unpre- 
cedented success of the drama, which stands first on our list. 
Professor Molbech, director of the Danish National Theatre, 
has used the incident of Stub’s dismissal from Taasinge, has 
given it romantic colouring, and has founded upon it a very 
beautiful and entertaining play. He has taken many liberties 
with the story, and above all, he has represented the incidents 
as taking place in 1731, twenty years earlier than they really 
occurred, and when Stub was twenty-six years of age. The 
dramatist introduces us to a fair maiden named Abigael, the 
heiress and only child of an old Baron, who lives on his estate in 
Funen. The Lady Abigael has been betrothed in infancy to a 
Count Claus, a young man of her own age, whom she has met 
from time to time, only to be increasingly disgusted by his con- 
ventionality and his vapid airs. When the play opens, Abigael and 
her maid Bodil are waiting in the private garden of the castle, 
ready to receive Count Claus and his mother, who, under the 
convoy of the Baron, are coming to arrange her final betrothal. 
While they wait, Bodil converses about the new secretary, a 
young student from Copenhagen, whom the priest, to whom she 
herself is to be married, has introduced to the Baron, and who 
is hourly expected. At this moment he arrives, and of course, 
it is the poet, Ambrosius Stub. He speaks to Bodil over the 
gate, and then lightly leaps over into the private garden, not per- 
ceiving Bodil’s mistress. But his good looks and sprightly fashion 
of talking interest Abigael, and instead of sending him out of the 
garden, she encourages him to talk. He tells her that he can 
sing, and he is in the act of singing one of his own songs when 
the Baron arrives, in a towering rage, because no one was on the 
out-look to welcome his guests. He treats Ambrosius with over- 
bearing insolence, but the poet’s wit and tact disarm him also. 
Meanwhile, Abigael has been fascinated by the new secretary, 
and is desirous that he may teach her singing; the interest she 
takes in him being suddenly increased by Bodil’s innocent remark 
that the lady has evidently roused the pride of Ambrosius by 
her haughty speech. Abigael is little used to suffer from the 
pride of others, and she lays a wager with Bodil that before a 
month is out she will bring him to her feet. 

In a few days, Ambrosius so completely wins the confidence 
of the testy, but amiable, old Baron, that he is raised to the 
dignity of librarian, and placed in a pleasanter position than 
any of the other servants. This rouses the jealousy of the 
latter, and even of the Countess and her son, who remark with 
annoyance that Abigael is never so happy as when taking 
lessons in singing or botany from the Secretary. In order to 
put an end to this embarrassment, the Countess pushes on the 
formal betrothal, and it is finally fixed that it shall take place 
on the Baron’s birthday, which is at hand. But Ambrosius, 
unable to understand the wayward advances of the Lady 
Abigael, has fallen passionately in love with her, and flutters 
round her dangerous beauty like a moth round a flame. Count 
Claus at last discovers them in a condition of great agitation. 
Ambrosius, with tears in his eyes, has been reciting to Abigael 
a poem of his own, in which his love for her is plainly shadowed 
forth, and she is overcome with confusion and a sort of sym- 
pathetic affection. When Claus enters, Ambrosius suddenly 
leaves the room, and the noble youth finds it impossible to 
arrest his lady-love’s attention by any of his fine compliments. 
He determines, in a rage, to revenge himself upon Ambrosius, 
and for this purpose bribes one of the servants to ply the 
secretary with drink, so that he may forget himself, and 
bring disgrace upon his own head. At this time, some friends 
in Copenhagen, assiduous for the welfare of the clever young 
student, secure for him a most advantageous opening. He 
is to accompany a wealthy young nobleman, of polite tastes, on 
the “ grand tour.” Nothing could be more suited to the inclin- 
ations of Ambrosius, but he declines the offer, solely in conse- 
quence of his mad infatuation for Abigael. He fancies that he 
cannot live out of her sight. At length the day of the festivity 
arrives, and every one in the castle, except Ambrosius, knows 
that it is also the day of the betrothal of Claus and Abigael. 








The servants take care to make the poet drink too much, 
but when he is called before the company to sing and 
improvise, he is still able to do so. But as he drinks 
more, his talk becomes wild, and Abigael, fearing that he 
will compromise her, bends down and’ whispers to him to 
drink no more, for her sake, but to meet her an hour later in 
the garden. He does drink, however, on being told of her 
betrothal; and when he meets her in the garden he is frantically 
excited, clasps her hand, and throws himself at her feet. She 
lays her other hand upon his head, in a sort of kindly distress, 
and at this juncture her father and all the company enter 
and discover them. Abigael boldly and heartlessly explains 
that her flirtation has been merely the consequence of her 
wager, and Ambrosius, discovering too late her perfidy, de- 
nounces her with great dignity. But the Baron commands his 
servants to seize him and turn him out of the gates. Abigael, 
left alone once more, falls into an agony of remorse, and the 
drama closes. 

This romantic play, which admits of great theatrical art in 
representation, and of much careful study of character, has en- 
joyed an immense success, not merely in Denmark, but through- 
out the North of Europe. It is not impossible, we learn, that it 
may be performed in one of our London theatres. In conclu- 
sion, we offer our a readers a translation of one of the lyrics of 
the veritable Ambrosius Stub, “Skal Dahlens Lillie af 
Foragt :”"— 

“ And shall the lily of the vale 

Disdain the painted rose ? 

Or he be proud that she is pale, 
While he in purple glows ? 

Both in the glory of their birth 
Spring from the lowly ground ; 

A little while they bloom on earth, 
And then no more are found. 


A handful of brief, gusty wind 
Can snatch away their breath ; 
Storm comes with cruel rain behind, 
And they lie crushed in death ; 
Or if the worm about the root 
Be hungry for his prey, 
The promise of the kindly fruit 
Drops from the stem away. 


So shalt thou also drop, O man !— 
Bethink thee, what art thou ?— 

Naught, though thy little mortal span 
Be clad in purple now. 

To thy fair flower the gardener saith,— 
Short beauty shalt thou have ; 

Thy golden glory vanisheth, 
When thon art in the grave !” 





A BIOGRAPHY OF BISHOP SELWYN.* 


It would seem that there has been a considerable demand for 
this book. The fact may be taken as a proof that the public 
are very anxious to have a good biography of so emphatically 
“noble a fellow” as George Selwyn. It must not be taken as a 
compliment to Mr. Tucker. This is not that gentleman’s 
first venture as a biographer of Bishops, but unless he 
takes some lessons in his art, and profits by them, it 
is sincerely to be hoped that it will be his last. In 
the beginning of one of the Brobdignagian sentences which 
load his pages, he says :—‘“ It has been no book-making in- 
stinct, but a true appreciation of the value of high example and 
sacred memories, which has given us the biographies of the 
great pioneers of the Church in these last days.” It is to be 
regretted that, in addition to good intentions and admiration 
for his hero, Mr. Tucker had not had enough of the bookmaker’s 
instinct to seek to make his volumes readable. Contrast this 
work with the productions of another biographer of mission- 
aries, Dr. George Smith, and you can at once see Mr. 
Tucker’s deficiencies. You may smile at some of the pas- 
sages in Dr. Smith’s life of Selwyn’s eminent Presbyterian 
contemporary, Alexander Duff, but you cannot help reading the 
book straight off, and through it seeing Duff, as the brother- 
religionists, both of him and of his biographer would say, “ eye 
to eye and face to face.” Mr. Tucker has neither capacity nor 
patience for portraiture of thiskind. To him, George Augustus 
Selwyn is nothing; “G. A. New Zealand ” and “ G. A. Lichfield” 
are everything. We are, indeed, hurriedly informed that a man 
of the first name was born in 1810; that he was a member of a 
family that he has been a credit to, and which has been a credit 
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to him ; that at Eton and Oxford he was a good classic and an 
athlete; that he married; and that ten years after ordina- 
tion, he was sent out to New Zealand, and was a Bishop 
ever afterwards. But what about his every-day life,—his 
moods, emotions, caprices? Soldier of the Cross he was, if ever 
man was; but was his foot never out of the stirrup; did he 
never lounge lazily on the grass in undress, and with well- 
deserved “ modest quencher” of claret-cup in hand? He was 
an exemplary son, brother, husband, and father, but did he never 
indulge in a little harmless fun ? We believe he did, as every 
man with his splendid physical endowments and his genuine love 
for nature must do. Indeed, Mr. Tucker occasionally gives us 
glimpses of Selwyn when not in missionary buckram. We have 
an amusing account of his domestic arrangements after he 
arrived in New Zealand; there is a tinge of humour in a letter 
to one of his sons on the value of a public-school training for 
knocking the “‘ nonsense” out of a boy, and Mr. Tucker tells 
us that he “ chuckled” when he ‘overheard some one calling 
him “that old fool of a bishop.” But these glimpses are few 
and far between. 

This is not the only or the chief fault to be found 
with Mr. Tucker. He despises the bookmaker, but he must 
have hurried through his preparation for this work as 
few bookmakers do. He had an excellent chance of giving us 
the outs and ins of the relations between the colonists and the 
Maoris in New Zealand ; but this portion of the book is a con- 
fused, unintelligible piece of ‘ scamp-work.” We are told in 
effect nothing more than this,—that Selwyn was always in the 
right, and everybody else was in the wrong. Now this is more 
than doubtful. Selwyn’s conscience was always right; his 
judgment frequently erred. He was not, as Joseph Hume 
called him, “a turbulent priest,” but beyond all doubt 
he “fussed” too much and too often, When, moreover, 
the Maori war broke out, in 1860, Selwyn, even allowing 
that he was correct in his fundamental contention that 
the colonists were to blame in their first dealings with the 
Maoris, allowed his own friendly dealings with his converts to 
blind him to certain facts, such as that the famous dispute 
with the notorious William King was one not only of title toa 
particular piece of ground, but of British v. Native authority. 
Finally, Mr. Tucker need not have given us an account of 
Selwyn’s Lichfield episcopate at all, for all he can tell us 
apparently amounts to this—that he was opposed tothe Burials 
Bill, that he did his duty according to his light, and that he 
paid two visits to North America and one to the scene of his 
former labours. The biography of Selwyn has yet to be 
written ; it must be a work of time and of patience. 

Poor portrait though this is, the subject is one of the best 
that the Anglican Church has ever given. Selwyn was not 
what Mr. Greg calls a “ruminating ”’ man; his faith was un- 
questioning; and he did not see that the best missionary of the 
day is hewho combats cultured and reverent unbelief at home, not 
he who converts and educates savagery abroad. In theology and 
politics, his position is not easy to define,—is, indeed, hardly 
worth defining. Thus he had no troubles about the burials 
question. . He declared emphatically, “I have no concessions 
to offer, no compromises to accept. I hold that our burial- 
grounds belong to the National Church, to be governed by its 
laws; not to the nation, to be dealt with as they please.” He 
cannot be called a Low Churchman; he was certainly not a 
Broad Churchman; his sympathies were with the Oxford 
movement, but yet these must be taken along with such a 
declaration as this, which we take from this olla podrida of 
letters, pastorals, and the like, which Mr. Tucker considers a 
memoir :— 

“T am not called upon to censure men whose private character I 
revere, while I differ widely from the conclusion to which some of 
them have been led. While it seemed that the one object of all their 
endeavours was to develop in all its fullness the actual system of the 
Anglican Church, neither adding aught to it, nortaking away aught from 
it: but purifying its corruptions, calling forth its latent energies, en- 
couraging its priesthood to higher aims, and to a more holy and self- 
denying life; exhorting us to fast, and watch, and pray, more fre- 
quently and more earnestly ; to be more abundant in our almsgiving, 
more diffusive in our charity; and to that end to retrench our expendi- 
ture, and to look upon ourselves as the stewards of God,—in one word, 
while they seemed to teach us to do in our own system and ritual 
what the Apostles did in their days, and what our own Church still 
prescribes; I felt that I could not disobey their calling, because it 
was not theirs, but the voice of my Holy Mother whom I had sworn 
to obey, and the example of the Apostles, which it was my heart’s 
desire to follow. But when a change came upon the spirit of their 
teaching, and it seemed as if our own Church were not good enough 
to retain their allegiance; when, instead of the unity for which we 











had prayed, we seemed to be on the verge of a frightful schism; then 
indeed I shrunk back, as if a voice had spoken within me: Not one 
step further ; for I love my Church in which I was born to God, and 
by His help I will love her unto the end.”’ 

But if Selwyn was not an“ all-round ” ecclesiastic, if he was not 
made to be the stroke-oar of his Church, he made an admirable 
“bow.” One has but to look at his portrait—that in the first 
volume, not that of the somewhat battered hero of the Southern 
Cross returned to Lichfield to die, which figures in the second 
—to see that Selwyn was a noble specimen of the moral aristo. 
crat, and therefore cut out beyond most men to do missionary 
work. No man, even in the noble army of martyr-bishops, 
spent and was spent as completely as Selwyn in the course 
of his mission. Morally, rather than physically, courageous 
by nature, he yet exposed himself as fearlessly as Patteson 
himself could have done to the dangers of the sea, to the 
treachery and the open hostility of natives. The account 
of his forty visitations isa tale of Pauline activity ; he travelled 
2,277 miles, 762 on foot, 86 on horseback, 249 in canoes or boats, 
and 1,180 by ship. Money was nothing to Selwyn. When he 
was a curate, he gave up a stipend of £150 a year to relieve his 
parish of adebt. As a Bishop, whether he had £400, as in New 
Zealand, or ten times that sum in Lichfield, he gave right and 
left. Then look at his work. It is literally true, as the present 
number of Pacific sees shows, that he did the work of six bishops 
To him New Zealand owes in very large measure its schools, 
hospitals and colleges, as well as churches. To Selwyn the 
disendowment of the Irish Church was “spoliation,” and yet 
what fear would there be of a disendowed Church that had an 
abundant supply of Selwyns? Perhaps nothing in Mr. Tucker’s 
painfully unsatisfactory book shows us Selwyn in a better light 
than this, which may be otherwise of interest :— 

“ The last resource now seems to be to assert the spiritual existence 
of the sees, their indestructibility by any power of the State ; to draw 
a elear distinction between the temporalities of the bishoprics which 
the State can handle, whether rightfully or not, and their divine and 
perpetual character, which is as impalpable to the grosser touch of 
the civil ruler as the soul of man is exempt from the power of the 
gaoler who may confine his body, or the hangman who may put an 
end to its life. Let the State be, if it pleases, the gaoler or the hang- 
man of the body of the Church ; let it suspend or alienate its revenues 
at pleasure, provided always that the soul of the Church, its living 
principle, its scripless and purseless spirit, its divine origin, its holy 
and inward energy, be not confounded with such beggarly elements, 
as seats in the House of Lords, and thousands a year, and parks and 
palaces, things which statesmen ‘love to touch, and taste, and 
handle ; but which perish in the using.’ The want of this distinction 
caused the destruction of ten bishoprics in Ireland. If the same dis- 
tinction had not been drawn, the greater part of the canonries would 
have been destroyed with the confiscation of their revenues, instead 
of being held, as now, by preachers of the first eminence in the diocese, 
whose periodical cycles of preaching in the Cathedral Church will 
impart as much life and energy to the central heart, by their experi- 
mental eloquence and unbought service, as the canons of the old 
school deadened and destroyed, by the worn-out prose and heartless 
dullness of their hireling ministrations.” 





IN TENTS IN THE TRANSVAAL.* 


Wenz it not for the sad contrast with the present time at the 
seat of war in Africa which this book is continually suggesting, 
it would have given us unmixed pleasure. We have never read 
a more lively or graphic volume of travels, and it illustrates and 
explains much that we are reading and hearing every day in 
the various accounts of our warlike operations. The Messrs- 
Bentley have done their part to make the narrative sstheti- 
cally attractive, and the type and paper and even delicate 
binding are worthy of the bright and cheerful subject-matter 
within. But the little sheaf of three golden assegais, which 
ornaments the cover, is a shadow over the book—if the 
paradox may be allowed—reminding us as it does of the 
wholesale slaughter of our poor countrymen and of 
one who was not our countrymen, though we think of 
him as if he were. But to judge fairly of this pleasant 
volume, we must forget all that has happened this year, 
and go back to the time when the forces were gathered 
on the frontier for nominally defensive purposes, and when 
penetrating into Zululand was a distant possibility only, and 
one but little expected. It is impossible to follow the fortunes 
of the courageous and lively authoress and her husband, even 
for a few months, without identifying ourselves with them, and 
we breathed more freely, therefore, when we left them, at the 
end of the book, rolling about in the unwieldy ‘ Tyne,’ on their 
way to Old England once more. Alas! Mrs. Hutchinson de- 
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stroyed half our cheerful comfort by a foot-note, more honest 
than considerate, informing us that since she wrote her “ hus- 
band has rejoined his regiment in the field.” 

We are not surprised to see how numerous are the passages 
which we have marked for extract, and sorry to think for 
how few we have space; indeed, there is scarcely a page 
without something either amusing or interesting, and we 
glean from many passages-—more than merely interesting— 
as coming from a sojourner im the Transvaal, important— 
that Mrs. Hutchinson is one of those who think the war un- 
provoked and unnecessary, and Sir Bartle Frere a dangerous 
High Commissioner. In speaking of the ball given at Maritz- 
burg in his honour, at a time when she was not rich in 
gay dresses and was very sunburnt, Mrs. Hutchinson 
says :—‘ But, forbid it Heaven! that I should allow a 
little sun-tan, and the meagre condition of my travelling 
wardrobe, to withhold me from gazing enthusiastically upon a 
personage whose efforts have been so largely calculated to aid, 
let us say, promotion in my husband’s profession!” The 
following passage is very interesting, as illustrating the opinions 
held by some of those on the spot of the policy of our Govern- 
ment fifteen months ago, and prophesying the special dangers 
and difficulties from which we have since so terribly suffered :— 

‘Most of the Kafirs whom we have interrogated agree in saying 

that Cetewayo, the Zulu king, will not fight unless the quarrel is 
forced upon him. This idea we deprecate, of course, as being dia- 
metrically opposed to the policy of conciliation, which, we are given 
to understand, is the one which the Government is pursuing at pre- 
sent. Nevertheless, there are not wanting evidences of a tendency in 
colonial quarters to distort and exaggerate any of the Zulu King’s pec- 
cadilloes, which, if not suppressed, must eventually neutralise all the 
efforts that are being made for peace. I do not believe, for my part, 
that the Home Government would readily undertake a war which 
could not fail to prove so long and expensive a one as a campaign 
against the Zulus must inevitably be. The expense of transport in 
this country is enormons, and it is evident to us that there is a dis- 
position on the part of the colonists to make the most of their present 
opportunities, by disposing of their waggons, oxen, and stores of every 
kind to the Government at absurdly exorbitant rates. The drought, 
too, which we hear is prevailing up country, would not fail to add to 
our difficulties in the event of a campaign; while it would not 
materially affect the Kafirs, who, besides always knowing where to 
find water, are able to endure the want of it better than the British 
soldier. Lightly clad, and having no baggage to carry, they can 
move in large bodies twenty or thirty miles in at least half the time 
that a column of regular troops, encumbered with waggons and spans 
of oxen, would take to get over the distance.’’ 
Mrs. Hutchinson’s travels carried her from Durban to Utrecht. 
The route was by Westville, Pinetown, and Camperdown, to 
Maritzburg ; thence over the Umgeni to Howick, Weston, and 
Estcourt; thence across Bushman’s river to Colenso; over the 
Tugela and ostrich-plain to Blaawkranz and Ladysmith; over 
Klip river and the Biggarsberg mountains to Newcastle, 
and across the Incandu river to Fort Amiel—half-way 
from Durban to Pretoria. From Newcastle was but a 
two days’ march to Utrecht, crossing the Buffalo in the 
course of it; and at Utrecht Mrs. Hutchinson remained 
with her husband and his regiment nearly to the end of the 
book, the return journey being very briefly summarised. The 
interest, perhaps, culminates with the arrival at Utrecht, as 
the adventures of the journey add amusement and excitement 
to the interest of novelty. 

There is no classification of subjects, and nothing didactic or 
prosy from one end to the other, and yet the book is full of in- 
formation, given, as the circumstances of the journey bring them 
uppermost, in a natural disorder, and with a gossipy brevity 
and lively humour that never weary. Climate, health, weather, 
scenery—notably, the Umgeni Falls and the valley of the Bush- 
man’s River—fiora, birds, beasts, reptiles, and insects ; natives, 
their character, religion, customs, and costumes; towns, hotels, 
roads, vehicles, oxen and their drivers, shops, prices, tents, food, 
and hardships of travel, are all touched with a bright intelli- 
gence that leaves us in ignorance that we have been instructed 
at all—with a belief that we have only been reading a book of 
amusing adventures—till we begin to summarise the informa- 
tion that we have gleaned. When we do so, we find this a 
book which we should strongly recommend to any one going 
out voluntarily to settle in any part of the country described, 
that he may judge, from the account of a perfectly impartial 
writer—not a colonial land agent—whether, apart from the 
risks of commercial or agricultural success, he thinks he can 
stand the contrasts of heat and cold, the terrible droughts and 
dust-clouds ; the arid, dreary monotony of the average country, 
in which lovely scenery is the exceptional oasis; the weary 
jolting over diabolical roads in the slowest of vehicles, drawn 








by meek oxen, urged by frightful shriekings and cruel— 
but, we gather, necessary—goadings and thrashings; and 
whether he can endure the isolation, almost solitude, of the 
life, only varied by the society of the morose Boer, or the good- 
natured but not very companionable Kafir. Nevertheless, it is 
only fair to the Kafir to repeat some of the remarks which Mrs. 
Hutchinson makes about him. She says, for instance,— 


“There is something extremely nice and engaging about these 
people, and even the humbler classes have a natural politeness of 
manner, which contrasts strikingly with the swagger and vulgarity 
too often found in certain orders in more civilised societies. I should 
suppose that such a thing as a vulgar Kafir is absolutely unknown.” 


And again, when our authoress and her friends are attending a 
Kafir wedding, she says :— 


“They all seemed pleased to see us, and though evidently amused 
at our appearance and dress, forbore from any impertinent exhibi- 
tion of curiosity, and treated us with that unaffected politeness and 
good-nature which is a most winning characteristic of Kafir manners. 
err rT I was surprised to see what really pleasing faces many of 
the women had, and how tastefully their rather meagre toilettes were 
arranged. ..... When one saw all these light-hearted, good- 
hamoured people, dancing their quaint steps and brandishing their 
funny cow-hide shields, one could not help an earnest wish that the 
war, said to be impending, may, by some means or other, be averted. 
Although, doubtless, they can be ferocious enough when excited, as 
one can see from their gestures and general demeanour, yet there is 
a simplicity about them which makes them seem almost like children, 
after all. They themselves deride the notion of a war with us, and 
declare that the great Cetewayo himself is desirous above all things 
of maintaining peace. But, of course, at home things can only be 
known through the representations of people who are on the spot; 
and there seems to be here a general tending of things towards war, 
barring, perhaps, the inclinations of the Kafirs themselves.” 


We must give our readers the following graphic account of the 
travelling, and we heartily wish we had space to supplement it 
with the humorous description of the way in which these terrible 
roads are repaired,—if repaired it can be called :— 

“The rumbling of the thirteen waggons, the shrieking of the 
drivers, and the cracking of the thirteen ‘ shamboks,’ soon put an end 
to our doze. What the lungs of these drivers can be made of, or how 
they manage to keep up their incessant storm of yells, bellowings, 
and howls, are mysteries which Europeans cannot hope to penetrate. 
At every hitch of the great lumbering machine against a stone, or in 
a hole in the read, the driver shouts, howls, and screams to the strain- 
ing beasts; applies his formidable ‘shambok’ (a whip so heavy that 
I could hardly lift one, and which makes a report almost as loud as a 
revolver) to their sides, knocks his heels against the driving-box, 
throws himself about as if he were possessed, and threatens every ox 
separately and individually, calling upon each by name. The fore- 
looper comes to his assistance by hanging with all his weight on to 
the first pair of oxen, pounding them with his fists, slapping them 
with the reins, and gathering up handfuls of dirt and gravel to throw 
into their faces. The hitch continuing, the noise redoubles; two or 
three other Kafirs, attached to other waggons, rush delightedly into 
the mélée. All kick, all shout, and all throw gravel. The driver 
scrambles down from his box, and runs along to give each pair the 
benefit of a few strokes from his bullock-hide persuader. The great 
team sways from side to side of the road,as the oxen shy from the 
application of the whip, which, heavy as it is, the drivers use with so 
much precision that they can pick out any ox from the spans of six- 
teen and eighteen, and follow up the warning process of ‘naming’ 
him with a few admonitory cuts. The oxen low and snort, and, after 
a few ineffectual attempts to back and wind themselves up in the 
chain, there is a strong pull all together, and the waggon comes out 
of its hole or over its stone with a great jump and a bang, which has 
a galvanic effect on any hangers-on that there may be, and causes 
the ‘insiders’ to see a whole firmament of stars.”’ 


But we must pass over passage after passage of the curious, in- 
teresting, or amusing matter with which this volume—all too 
short—is crowded, and conclude with a description of the un- 
tempting side of the life in tents in the Transvaal, without 
which we should almost be playing Hamlet with the omission of 
the character of Hamlet. Mrs. Hutchinson had been perched 
for a time in a most lovely spot, high on the hill-side above 
Utrecht; but it was winter in the Transvaal, and they had come 
down again :— 


“ For the last few days up there, however, the cold had been un- 
endurable; snow had even fallen, and had withstood the melting 
powers of the sun for two or three days, imparting to the hills quite 
homelike effects, which we never expected to have seen in South 
Africa. But, refreshing as it was to be able to fancy ourselves for a 
moment in England, the illusion, unluckily, did not carry us so far as 
to make us imagine ourselves inside substantial walls, and sitting in 
front of a glowing fire, with a good sheet of plate-glass, instead of a 
thin canvas, between us andthe cold. And it is marvellous how un- 
exhilarating is even the most bracing cold, when it has to be en- 
countered in a tent like a sieve, with the moon and stars beautifully 
visible overhead, and through which the wind sweeps as it listeth, 
raffling your hair as you lie in bed. It is distinctly not amusing, but, 
on the contrary, to the last degree dreadful and depressing, to have 
to lie in bed to get warm, and finding that fail, to have to get up to 
avoid being frozen; to have to sit in a tent like a wet rag, with all 
your clothes as wet asif (in laundry parlance) they had been ‘damped 
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for ironing,’ with the utter impossibility of drying them staring you 
in the face. It is not inspiriting to know that nothing except the sus- 
pension of the ordinary laws of cause and effect can save you from an 
attack of ague or rheumatic fever; to have your chair, your bedstead, 
anything that unsuspectedly touches the tent, turned straightway into a 
channel for the conduction of a miniature waterspout ; to strike your 
head against the tent, and bringa perfect shower-bath upon your clothes, 
which will have to dry of their own accord—when the sun comes out, 
probably in a day or two !—to have no lunch, because the snow and rain 
have put the fire out ; to make your dinner off watery stew, plus any 
amount of grease; and, moreover, to have to eat the said stew out of 
its native stew-pan, because the state of the weather renders any at- 
tempt at ‘dishing up’ ridiculous... . . . Since our return to 
Utrecht, it is not the cold that we have been martyrs to, but the dust. 
Oh, the hours that those sandstorms blow day after day! and oh, the 
unspeakable griminess and grittiness of everything get-at-able, clothes 
and provisions included! All day long a sort of dull-red cloud seems 
sweeping across the veldt, and an incessant storm of hot sand, that 
cuts into your eyes like needles, hails down upon the tent. The wind, 
too, which is hot and parching to an extraordinary degree, does not 
seem to come in puffs and gusts, as it does at home, but in one con- 
tinuous, unbroken blast, that makes you feel quite out of breath to hear 
it. Everything taken up from the table leaves a perfect representation 
of itself, printed in the dust, which has collected round it, though it 
may not have been lying there more than five minutes or so; and 
from time to time, sand will pour in at the door of the tent, which is 
always, of course, rigidly laced and closed, as if some one were empty- 
ing it out of a funnel. Everything eatable has to be brought to table 
in a covered saucepan, and even the teapot, at such times, appears 
with a little hood of linen to protect the spout. The air, too, appears 
to get almost intolerably dry and burning. Our skins regularly seem 
to peel away, and our hands have cracks and chaps in them, as in the 
coldest weather at home. The few treasures the white ants left us have 
been entirely ruined by several weeks of this weather—books of all 
kinds warping out of all recognition, even though kept in drawers; 
and the ivory cases of my opera-glasses splitting into a hundred 
pieces, until there is nothing left of them to hold the lenses together. 
The incessant noise and flapping of the tent is wearying beyond be- 
lief, and the bulging and motion of it make one feel almost as if one 
were on a ship, watching the sails; some people even going so far as 
to say that it makes them sea-sick.’’ 





MR. DYER’S “ENGLISH FOLK-LORE.”* 
Tuat acknowledged father of the English novel, Fielding, 
writing in the middle of the last century, once glanced aside to 
bestow a sharp, contemptuous cut on, to quote his own words, 
those “pages which certain droll authors had facetiously 
pleased to call history of England.” Nor, for anything 
that we know, was the satirist ever called to account by 
any of his professional brethren for this gratuitous letting- 
out at so grave a literary guild. If, in this last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, however, an anonymous critic 
were even to hint to English historians, at least by way of 
practical suggestion, that innovations might still be made in 
the very principles of their art, and indeed must be made, before 
the solution of its peculiar problems can be regarded as so 
much as possible for it, intelligent readers would, from the 
first, be at no loss as to the proper classification of the strange 
phenomenon in critical literature. Those who, with rather 
cynical views of human attainments, were no more sur- 
prised that there should be cases of glaring literary in- 
competence than cases of glaring incompetence of any 
other kind, would dismiss the would-be innovator with 
an involuntarily muttered, “ Another specimen of the thou- 
sand quacks of the time!’ while those conscious of a faith 
weak on the moral, rather than on the intellectual, side of their 
fellow-mortals, would see in the case nothing more than a 
rather audacious attempt at startling into surprise that large 
and growing class of readers who look upon literature as one of 
the milder species of stimulants. Literary quack or panderer to 
a vitiated literary palate would be the alternative title assigned 
by common consent to the hardy critical wight. And yet we 
scruple not to affirm that, to our mind at any rate, the critic 
would have made an assertion containing as large a pro- 
portion of truth, with as slight admixture of error, as 
almost any platitude that ever passed unquestioned and 
unexamined. True, that in the present century, almost in the 
present generation, the Muse of history, in her onward pro- 
gress, has shot through a mighty space, so that it would be 
easy to name more than one living historian among ourselves 
from whom even a Tacitus or a Thucydides would have had 
much to learn, both as to the method of his art and as to the 
materials to be employed in its service ; true, also, that in Eng- 
land, more than in any other part of Europe, what we may call 
the new method is understood and applied, and materials once 
never thought of, or if thought of, thought of only to be re- 





* English Folk-Lore. By the Rev. T. F. Thistleton Dyer, M.A., Oxon. London: 
Hardwicke and Bogue. 





jected, as “beneath the dignity of history,” are recognised as 
entitled often to the most prominent place of all, sedulously 
sought after, and laboriously adjusted. Still, certain innova- 
tions—innovations the importance of which can scarcely be 
exaggerated are still possible; and as it seems to us, we cannot 
hope to understand the career of a given nation, to see the 
causes that enabled it to play its part in the human drama in 
which the actors are nations, while some of these innovations 
remain unmade. We do not speak now of any of those possible 
future modifications in the historical art, as practised in these 
days by those understood to have done most to innovate on 
its methods,—modifications possibly consequent on the rise 
and spread in educated Europe of a new philosophy of life; but 
of certain changes in the selection, use, and estimate of the 
relative importance of materials which, we cannot help thinking, 
the innovators acting, on their own principles, need not reject, 
on these principles are bound not to reject, but even carefully 
to search after, and with all diligence to utilise. 

We have made the above remarks at this particular moment, 
because we believe that this little book on Folk-lore, or, as the 
author puts it in his preface, “ those superstitions that still linger on 
here and there throughout the country,” deals with a subject which 
has never yet had its importance fully acknowledged, or perhaps 
fairly discerned, by English historians. The biographer who 
should undertake to present us with a life of Luther or Calvin, 
carefully eschewing all reference to the superstitious notions 
entertained by those eminent men, we should justly censure for 
suppressing features of character essential to any true under- 
standing of his subject. And yet, though surely it is plain that 
it is not possible to understand a nation, any more than an 
individual, without a knowledge of the superstitions in the 
course of its history most surely believed in, it never 
occurs to us to complain because an English historian 
has made it no part of his business to acquaint him- 
self with the various forms of superstitious belief prevalent 
in that epoch of his country’s history by him selected for treat- 
ment. A man’s religion, it has been well said, is the most 
important fact about him, and his religion has been defined to 
be that which he does verily believe, lay to heart, and act upon. 
And what, it may be asked, did our ancestors, or the ancestors 
of any people, ever with their whole being so believe, lay to 
heart, and act upon, as just those superstitions whose 
mighty significance lies hidden from most of us under 
their designation of Folk-lore? If these things be so— 
and surely at bottom all are agreed that they are—there is, 
then, scarcely a single one of our recognised living historical 
guides who has not committed faults of omission, more or less 
serious; and then, we may safely add, the sooner our historians 
direct their attention to the Folk-lore of their country, with a 
view to turning it to account in the future, the better both for 
themselves and all who aim at being more than dilettante students 
of history. 

It is satisfactory to know that the future English historian 
desirous of being strong where so many of our historians have 
been weak, is likely to be met half-way. As many of our 
readers are, doubtless, aware, a Society has been started 
recently which charges itself with the task of collecting 
indigenous Folk-lore. That the Society in question aims 
at more than the collection of a body of folk-lore, 
without any ulterior historical reference, we have no reason 
to suppose. Nor are we aware that the present work has 
in any way the imprimatur of the Society. We rather think it 
must be a private and independent venture. But be these 
things as they may, we venture to hail the existence of such a 
Society, and the appearance of such a work as this of Mr. Dyer’s 
as promising fair to open a new intellectual vein, and to bring 
therefrom into conspicuous light materials which, whether he 
use or not, the English historian ought to know are there, 
which it will often be his wisdom to use, and which, even when 
he may introduce none of them into his fabric, he shall 
knowingly and deliberately exclude. 

Passing to the book itself, the writer does not seem, on com- 
mencing his labours, to have had it in his mind to devote him- 
self to any particular branch or branches of his subject,—to, 
for example, the superstitions current in a particular district, 
such as he could himself collect and himself authenticate. Rather 
would it seem to have been his aim to gather whatever might 
turn up from whatever quarter, and he certainly lays no claim 
to have compiled a work embodying none but his own independ- 
j ent gleanings from living lips of popular superstitions. On the 
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contrary, the pages of Notes and Queries and of numerous other 
works are laid under heavy contribution, and the debt is every- 
where openly and duly acknowledged. We make these remarks 
by no means with a view of depreciating what Mr. Dyer has 
done ; it was for him to decide on the expediency or otherwise of 
admitting into a work of this kind materials not gathered by 
himself, and already given to the public; but simply with a 
view of apprising the reader of the part-iron, part-clay, nature 
of the work; in other words, that he has to do with a book 
in great part, we doubt not, new and original, but in great 
part old and borrowed. Such being the field, the very wide field, 
selected by Mr. Dyer, it, of course, became a matter of prime 
importance that it should be partitioned out after a simple, 
intelligible, and thoroughly natural fashion. And here, we 
think, he has not only succeeded, but been decidedly happy. 
Of the materials here collected, at any rate, we are un- 
able to think of any better arrangement than that adopted. 
The book is divided into thirteen chapters, in each chapter 
the various superstitions relating to a particular subject 
or particular natural object being dealt with. The most 
important and interesting of these chapters are those in 
which the superstitions relating to plants, the moon, birds, 
animals, birth, marriage, death, are arranged. In that a 
great deal will be found not alone of wide human and his- 
torical interest, but of interest to all who are not merely readers, 
but students of our own poets. Mr. Dyer seems to have had 
the wants of this class in his mind throughout his work, and 
we heartily thank him for it, as, we believe, will many others, 
who find more difficulty in understanding passages in English 
poets which can only be explained by a reference to our ex- 
isting English superstitions, than corresponding passages in 
Greek or Latin poetry. To take an example. Most readers of 
any sensibility will be able to recall the weird awe with which for 
the first time they read Coleridge’s Christabel, and especially the 
superstitious horror for the moment excited in them by that 
powerfully imaginative passage, where the sleeping dog moans, 
as the seeming mortal woman passes by with Geraldine. Mr. 
Dyer has not, that we remember, referred to this passage, but 
his remarks on what were once the supposed powers of dogs to 
be the subject of experiences from the spirit-world explain the 
otherwise unaccountable conduct of the dog, as that of a 
creature distinguishing even in sleep the seeming female for 
something far other than she seemed to unsealed human eyes. 
But perhaps it will be thought that it is only very dense and 
rare ignorance that can have occasion to feel grateful for such 
a piece of information as this, most readers perhaps being sup- 
posed familiar with a thing so elementary in superstitious lore. 
Take, then, this passage in Milton’s Comus, quoted by Mr. 
Dyer. The spirit is speaking of Sabrina, the “ Nymphs” of 
“the smooth Severn stream ” :— ‘ 
“The shepherds at their festivals 
Carol her goodness loud in rustic lays, 
And throw sweet garland-wreaths into her stream, 
Of pansies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils.” 
How many of us, as we read these lines, have ever thought of 
this as other than one of the thousand exquisite fancies of 
Milton, and how few will hear from Mr. Dyer without a feeling of 
strange surprise that “the practice formerly prevailed in this 
country of sprinkling rivers with flowers on Holy Thursday,” and 
that “it was, no doubt, a relic of the Fontinalia of the Romans, 
ceremonies held in honour of the nymphs of fountains.” 

We ought not to conclude, we think, without adding that, 
while there is much in this book both interesting and important, 
there is much also which seems to us supremely unimportant, and 
of the very faintest interest for all but triflers; but perhaps it 
may be thought the proper course, at the commencement of 
probably a long series of labours of this kind, to draw to land 
in the compiler’s net all sorts of fishes, good and bad, prior to 
the final work of selecting and storing up the one, and casting 
the other way. 





TRAVELS IN KHORASSAN.* 
Coronet MacGrecor’s original intention was to ride through 
Afghanistan to Herat and Meshed, and then to pass on to 
the Caspian, at Astrabad. The Government of India, however, 
forbade travelling through Afghanistan, so the Colonel had to 
change his route. Leaving Bombay in March, 1875, he went 
by way of Kurrachee up the Persian Gulf to Bushir, where his 





* Narrative of a Journey through the Province of Khorassan and the North-West 
Frontier of Afghanistan, in 1875. By Colonel C. M. MacGregor, C.1.E., Bengal Staff 
Corps. London: W. H. Allen and Co. 











overland journey began. Leaving that port, Colonel MacGregor 
worked his way into the interior of Persia, through Shiraz and 
Yezd, into Khorassan. The journey was a most interesting 
one, and for part of the way through an unexplored country, 
and though no effort has been made by Colonel MacGregor to 
put the notes and memoranda of his travels into good literary 
shape, there is much in this book which will repay perusal. If, 
besides the loose literary form, there be anything to which we 
should object, it is the too obviously military character of the 
Colonel’s thoughts. He is always telling us that such and such 
a route might be made practicable for artillery, or that troops 
could not march through such a piece of desert for want of 
water; that there would be no room in such another spot for 
cavalry to act with effect, and so forth, until the reader is 
almost disposed to conclude that the description of the 
journey as a pleasure journey is a mere blind, to hide 
sinister designs upon Persia. Colonel MacGregor is, in short, 
a confirmed hater of Russia, and travels with a constant 
eye to find ways and means of checkmating the designs of 
that demon of the English in Asia. This is rather an 
unfortunate prepossession for those of his readers who 
see no necessity for rushing here and there over the bar- 
baric territory lying between India and the Russian frontier, 
in order to find a way to overcome the dreaded foe. If, however, 
the eyes can be shut to this peculiarity, a good deal may be 
learned from this book about Persia and the Persians. 

Although travelling privately and for “pleasure,” Colonel 
MacGregor took very good care always that British honour 
should be fully vindicated in his person. It was his custom, on 
approaching any town, to apprise the chief personage there of his 
approach, and several times he had occasion to resent what he con- 
sidered saucy treatment. Thus, on approaching Ghain, he sent a 
letter to the Amir, informing him of his wish to visit him, and 
asking that a place for his residence might be appointed. The 
Amir took no notice of the request, and when Colonel MacGregor 
arrived, he was told to go to the “ Serai,” a public travellers’ 
refuge. This seemed to him such rudeness that he went out- 
side the town, and pitched his tent in the open. A step so 
decided as that seemed to tell upon Persian sensibilities. Nego- 
tiations were opened; apologies tendered, and ultimately 
Colonel MacGregor took up his abode in a house set apart for 
his use. In his intercourse with Persians generally the 
traveller seems to have adopted rather an off-hand tone of 
superiority, not always calulated to leave a favourable impres- 
sion,—as, for instance when he told the chief priest of Yezd 
that “he [Colonel MacGregor] certainly thought his own reli- 
gion the best, because it inculcated charity, forbearance, and 
mercy,” while his (the chief priest's) inculcated lust and 
suicide! It seems to have in a manner surprised him that 
language of this kind was fiercely resented. On the whole, how- 
ever, he got on very well with the people, and managed to pass 
through the country with comparatively few adventures or diffi- 
culties until he reached Pahre, a village of 100 houses, just 
within the Afghan border, and near Herat. With the people of 
that village he got on very well. They were rougher, but more 
open and likable than the wily Persians; but when he sought 
to pay a visit to the city of Herat itself, he at once got into 
difficulties. Notwithstanding the prohibition of the Indian 
Government, Colonel MacGregor never seems to have supposed 
that there would be the least resistance made to his purpose, 
and so he coolly sent forward a message to the Governor that he 
was coming to visit him. He lay awake all night, thinking of 
what he should do during his stay in Herat, and started about 
three in the morning in order to press forward. The Governor 
was beforehand with him, however, and what happened may as 
well be given in the Colonel's far from elegant language :— 

“ Before I had traversed many hundred yards, and just as we were 
rounding a small swelling which hid the ground beyond, a couple of 
horsemen came suddenly over the hill, and galloping up to me, said in 
a loud, dictatorial tone, ‘Where is the Sahib ?’—I replied, ‘I am the 
Sahib.’ He then said in a most insolent manner, ‘ What do you mean 
by leaving your “ manzil’’ without orders? Go back, you have no per- 
mission togoon.’ At this I was naturally considerably taken aback and 
rather nettled, and knowing Afghans too well to let myself be bullied 
by them, I went close up to him, and said very quietly and distinctly, 
‘Who — thé —— are yon, that you talk to an Englishman like that ?’ 
—‘I come from the Moostoufee, Sahib,’ he replied.—‘ I am sure,’ I 
said, ‘the Moostoufee never told you to come up to me in that swag- 
gering manner; but what do you want?’ On this he became more 
civil and quiet in his manner, and said, ‘I am sent to make the usual 
(ahwal-poorsees) inquiries about you which are usual in Afghanistan, 
and the Moostoufee hopes you will rest yourself a day here.’——‘ What!’ 
I said, ‘go back to Pahre ?’ He then gave me a letter which con- 
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tained instructions to the same purport. After I had read it, Shah 
Mahamad, the bearer of the letter, said, in a most overbearing way, 
‘You are not to goon, you must come back, I must find out who you 
are and what you want here.’ I replied that I was a traveller, as I 
had informed the Moostoufee, and that if he wished for any more in- 
formation, I’d be very glad to give it, and that the best way to do 
this would be for me to go and see the Moostoufee himself, especially 
as all my baggage had started. He replied, in the same insolent 
manner, ‘It does not matter, you must come back.’ I then said, 
‘This is a very extraordinary reception, and quite contrary to what I 
have received everywhere else.’ He replied, ‘It is the custom in 
Afghanistan, and what is more, in England also; don’t tell me, I 
know all about English rules.’ Seeing that speaking further with 
him would only expose me to more of his impertinence, I said, 
‘Very well, I will go back,’ and turning my horse’s head, returned to 
the village. When he saw I did what he wanted he became more 
civil, and said, ‘If I would go back to Pahre, he would order every- 
thing to be done for my comfort, and it would after all only be delay- 
ing me a day.’ Finding that it would be of no use to make diffi- 
culties, I then said, ‘ Very well, I will go back, I have no wish to go 
against your instructions; but I must say, I think you might take on 
yourself the responsibility of letting me proceed, as I informed the 
Moostoufee on all necessary points in my letter.’”’ 

There was no help for it. The Colonel had to go back to the 
village, and what is more, he had to submit to be watched, and 
ultimately to be escorted almost as a prisoner out of the country, 
under the surveillance of this insolent official. He was, probably, 
fortunate in getting off so easily, and we are not at all surprised 
that his attempt to enter the most jealously-guarded of all 
Afghan strongholds was disapproved of by the then Government 
of India. Perhaps, under the present Government, the “ in- 
sult” thus heaped upon the head of a British officer travelling 
privately and for his “ own pleasure,” might have been used as an 
additional casus belli against the Ameer; but right-minded people 
will, we think, agree in the opinion that such conduct as this 
deserved rebuke. 

From the borders of Afghanistan, Colonel MacGregor made 
his way across the hills to Meshed, the capital of the province 
of Khorassan, not without many alarms about and at least one 
narrow escape from the Turkoman robbers. At Meshed he 
rested a short time, still hoping that a chance would be given 
him to visit Merv, and possibly Herat. About a week, however, 
after his arrival he received an order from the British Embassy 
forbidding him to travel beyond the boundaries of Persia. This 
order compelled him to be content with a visit to Surrukhs, a forti- 
fied post held by the Persians, just beyond the limits of the pro- 
vince of Khorassan. This was right into Turkestan, and a con- 
siderable way on the road to Merv; and the road went through a 
wild, robber-haunted hill country, dotted with forts and points 
of observation, erected to keep out the Turkomans. The post 
of Surrukhs is one, in Colonel MacGregor’s opinion, of great 
importance, in that coming death-struggle between England and 
Russia whose shadow always haunted his mental vision. Although 
placed too far out into the plain as a fortress, it is still a place of 
high strategical importance, either to the defender or assailer of 
Herat. Returning to Meshed with the relieved troops, Colonel 
MacGregor spent some time wandering among the hills of 
Northern Khorassan, noting, as usual, the military capabilities 
of the country. We have not space to follow these movements 
further. After working his way across to Shahrud, near the 
border of Astrabad, he proceeded to Astrabad, where he once 
more came into communication with his countrymen. The 
interest of his journey may be said to end at that point, 
but upon Khorassan itself he has much to say that is 
interesting and new. While giving a poor idea of Persian life 
and government generally, he speaks highly of the capacities of 
many parts of the country. A good word is also put in more 
than once for Persian women, who have been, it seems, unjustly 
accused of immorality. Their lives are dreary, and the habit 
of veiling in public gives much scope for all sorts of intrigue, 
but notwithstanding, they seemed to Colonel MacGregor modest, 
and by no means unintelligent. The climate of Khorassan is 
said to be very fine, and travelling there in spring or autumn 
pleasant ; but the country is in a manner surrounded by desert, 
and all its northern borders are much haunted by Turkomans. 
The whole of Persia is, indeed, wretchedly governed, and 
miserable decay is written on every feature. In some parts of 
the country, the sand of the desert is rapidly “ eating up ” the 
cultivated land. 








Portry.—A Century of Emblems. By G. 8. Cautley. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—This quiet book, with its Queen-Anne garb and its lovely 
little tail-pieces, is just the thing to lay on the tables of the rooms 











with high mantel-shelfs, windows in deep embrasures, adorned with 
Persian rugs and wonderful plates ad libitum, which are now the 
fashion. A lounger in such a room would be none the worse, 
but we might hope, considerably the better for such morsels of mental 
food, as are here supplied. The “bivalves’’ at the end are the only 
part of which we can give specimens :— 


“ Books. 
Books I prefer, for when not to my mind 
I shut them up; not so with human-kind.” 
“ CANDOUR. 
You speak out what you think, I hear you boast: 
To think out what you speak, would profit most.” 
“ ORIGINALITY. 
A dexterous following is admired by all, 
But few dare praise the brave original.” 


“OBSCURE SP&CULATION. 
If ‘fools rush in where angels fear to tread,’ 
When wise men follow, what is to be said?” 
“ SELF-LOVE. 
Monimia’s constancy we all must feel; 
She loves herself, and is as true as steel.” 


Marie de Pontoise, and other Poems, By J. Puntis. (W. Poole.) — 
The longest poem in the book is the history of the tragic portion of 
a loving lady’s life, but even the interest of her sad story cannot 
glorify this setting of it, so destitute does it seem to be of either the 
outward form or the inward fire of true poetry. Amongst the 
shorter pieces, there is but one, “My Simple Friend,’’ which has a 
redeeming touch of pathos in it. Becket: the Story of his Quarrel 
with Henry II. Dramatised from the old Chroniclers. By C. T. 
Winter. (Remington and Co.)—This short drama includes, strictly 
speaking, what its title promises,—only the quarrel of Becket with 
the King, and hardly the whole of that. For dramatic purposes, we 
should think it would have been well to include the previous courtier- 
life and period of intimate friendship with the King, and also the 
penance of the royal master and canonisation of the rebellious sub- 
ject. There would have been then some scope for action, which, as 
it is, is limited entirely to the tragedy with which it concludes. The 
author believes not only in the sincerity of Becket, but also in his 
simple devotion to the cause of Christ on earth, the only mistake, 
he thinks, consisting in Becket’s desire to have the clergy exempt 
from ordinary legal jurisdiction, and with this view all the speeches 
put into his mouth are quite in harmony. Considering the char- 
acter attributed to the murderers, their language strikes us as 
singularly mild. Notwithstanding the interest of the subject, we 
fear there is scarcely life enough in this poem for it to take the 
place a good historical drama ought to hold in the estimation of 
readers, even if unsuitable for acting. We therefore abstain from 
noting a few halting lines and grammatical inaccuracies which spoil 
the generally good language. Persons deeply intent on the eccle- 
siastical problem here worked out will not observe them, and few 
others will care for the book.——-Poems. By W.T. Washburn. Vol. 
II. (Jesse Haney and Co., New York.)—We have here a renewed 
effort of this American writer, and it is with regret we observe that 
if it does not fall below, it certainly does not rise above, his former 
level, which was, in our estimation, by no means worthy of the grand 
young country and already respectable literature to which he belongs. 
——In Stones of England, Westminster Abbey, by Wimsett Boulding 
(Bemrose and Sons), we have a thoroughly patriotic Englishman’s 
poetical history of Westminster Abbey, dedicated to its Dean. There 
is historical accuracy and refined and even vigorous feeling in this 
book. The writer's sympathies are with his subject, but even when 
the fine old Abbey forms a background in our vision, the imagination 
fails to be excited as it should be by a true poem and the name of 
The Stones of England reminds one unfortunately of “The Stones of 
Venice,”’ that poem in prose. Still, it is not given to every conscious 
poet to be an unconscious one, and though we prefer the latter, every 
one may not. Legends of the Morrow. By Thomas Gordon Hake. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—The admirers of Dr. Hake’s poetry will re- 
joice in this new volume, but for ourselves, though we allow that 
legends are generally obscure, it certaiuly interferes greatly with the 
enjoyment of poems when the mental vision feels a continual gossamer 
mist before it, hindering the clearness and distinctness of sight with 
which one likes to appreciate beauty. Not that all should be revealed— 
by no means—but there should be no painful groping after meanings 
and allusions. There is nothing of this kind to regret in the little 
poem called “Flowers on the Bank,’’ which is very pretty.—— 
Carmina Regia, and other Songs of the Heart, by Edwin Charles 
Wrenford (Hodder and Stoughton), and Hopefully Waiting (David 
Bryce and Sons, Glasgow), are both rather more books of hymns than 
of poems. The first, very sumptuously got up, and dedicated to the 
Queen, is, we presume, entirely original ; the last is a small compila- 
tion, containing, amongst many inferior productions, a few gems which 
would soothe and cheer a listener in a sick-room. 

Novets.—The House of Lys; One Book of its History. By Major- 
General W. G. Hamley. 2 vols. (Blackwood.)—Captain du Lys 
meets a maiden of low degree, and receives an impression which, if 
not actually that which iscommonly described as “ falling in love,” is 
certainly very like it. He, too, by his courtesy and kindness, touches 
the girl’s heart, and becomes a hero, whose greatness she will be 
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rejoiced to view and worship from afar. But great changes are in store 
for her. Her low degree is changed. A* moderate competence, and 
what is, in one sense of more importance, a pedigree, is found for her. 
The love-story, of which this is the outline, with its excellently told 
episode, the courtship of Lord Hardicanute, is a happy effort,—equal, 
we think, to anything of the kind which General Hamley has done 
before. There is another, and what we may call a more serious side 
to the story. Captain du Lys goes out to the Crimea, an 
officer of the old type,—ignorant of his profession, and with 
no qualification for it, except the courage and the readiness 
in danger which courage, when it is of the cool, collected kind, 
always brings. What he learns there, and how he learns it, 
how, by a very severe discipline of failure, he is brought to see that 
a soldier’s duty comprises much more than the mere readiness to fight, 
is well told in these volumes. The writer has got a subject here 
which is quite after his own heart, and deals with it very well.—— 
Patty’s Dream. By D’Aubigné White. 3 vols. (Remington.)— 
Regarded as a story of common life, in estimating which we have to 
consider probabilities, &c., this tale can scarcely hope to receive a 
favourable judgment. The relationships which bring about the 
vicissitudes are excessively complicated. If it is any credit to a 
novelist to produce a complete surprise, it will probably be allowed 
that the discovery of the third of the marquises to whom we are in- 
troduced, and the consequent fulfilment of the “dream,” is wholly 
unexpected. After this, the reader would scarcely be surprised 
whomever he might find succeeding to the title and estates of Nether- 
leigh. Indeed, the faculty of surprise is pretty well exhausted by 
Mr. D’Aubigné White’s inventions. Anybody may well be anybody’s 
father or son, as the case may be. Even the stern old physician who 
comes down to see the first of the four Lord Netherleighs whose ac- 
quaintance we make in these yolumes, does not escape the common 
lot, and is greeted by or’ has to greet a quite unexpected offspring. 
But for all this, Patty’s Dream is quite readable. Parts of it, indeed, 
rise to a level higher than that of mere “readableness.” The “foreign’’ 
Earl, with his habits and tastes so unintelligible to Netherleigh Con- 
servatism, is a clever picture. And “ Mademoiselle Stella,” both for 
the picturesqueness of ber career and the genuine reality of her 
character, worthily fills the place of heroine. Airy Fairy Lilian, 
by the Author of “ Phyllis,” &c. 3vols. (Smith, Elder,and Co.) We 
have an indistinct but generally favourable recollection of “ Phyllis,” 
but must honestly say that the novel before us has altogether dis- 
appointed our expectations. Lilian herself is reasonably well drawn 
and natural. We can praise nothing else. The story is really too trifling 
and common-place. There are a young guardian and a ward, and the 
usual attachment with the usual misunderstandings; a mysterious 
widow, about whom we are permitted at one time to have serious 
misgivings, but who finally turns out as good as she is fair; an un- 
scrupulous cousin, who wants to marry the guardian, and makes her- 
self disagreeable beyond all possibilities ; and such other figures as are 
wanted for the necessary love-making. There is no kind of plot, 
unless we are to reckon as such the very feeble complication in which 
the widow is concerned. The only genuine sensation that the present 
writer got out of the three volumes, he found in the following 
passage :—“ Cyril reads aloud to them decent extracts from the cele- 
brated divorce case, now drawing to its unpleasant close.” The 
“them ’’ are his mother and a girl of eighteen. What a very strange 
after-dinner amusement! Debetur pueris reverentia, it seems, but 
not virginibus. 

The Progress of Divine Revelation; or, the Unfolding Purpose of 
Scripture. By John Stoughton, D.D. (Religious Tract Society.)— 
Dr. Stoughton “ confines himself to the record of revelation contained 
in the Bible, according to the chronological order of the characters 
there preserved.” He “ purposes to begin at the beginning, 
to inquire, from the record before us, into what God taught the first 
man,—to see, if we can, the form and extent of the earliest revela- 
Then, on and on, through the Patriarchal, the Mosaic, 
the Prophetic economies, to the time of the Baptist, to the age of 
Christ, and through the channel of Apostolic writings, we shall watch 
the onward flow of the living waters, bearing in mind, all the way 
through, the distinction between the objective and the subjective 
aspects of revelation. ..... In what we now attempt, minuteness 
of detail, fullness of illustration, the clearing-up of obscure points, 
and anything like a complete exhibition of the variety and har- 
mony of divine revelations during several thousand years, must 
not be looked for. Nothing like exhaustive treatment is con- 
templated.” It will thus be seen that little that is new, or that bears 
directly upon existing controversies, is to be looked for in Dr. Stough- 
ton’s book. It is, for the most part, a simple record of the develop- 
ment of Divine truth, as it may be traced in the pages of the Bible. 
But to those who are content to walk in the old paths, the book will 
be welcome; for the events of which it treats are well described, and 
the style is adapted to the unlearned as well as to the more advanced 
reader. The reflections suggested by the subjects treated of are con- 
ceived in a devout spirit, and the author has evidently spared neither 
time nor pains in the execution of his work. His authorities might, 














perhaps, in some cases have been more judiciously selected. “The 
Speaker's Commentary” has scarcely borne out the promise of its 
projectors; and “Davison on Prophecy ’’ is little better than obsolete, 
when viewed in the light of modern discovery. 


A Benedictine of the Sixteenth Century (Blosius). By Georges de 
Blois. Translated by Lady Lovat. (Burns and Oates.)—This is the 
history of one of those saintly men, earnest and devout, yet humble 
and self-sacrificing, to whom the Church of Rome may point with 
justifiable pride and affection, as illustrating the results of her 
monastic system, when developed under the direction of truly sincere 
and judicious minds. The times in which Louis de Blois lived were 
dark and troublous; great abuses had, as his biographer candidly 
admits, crept into the Church; and the Reformers were active and 
successful, drawing away multitudes from the Roman obedience. The 
Abbot of Liessies was as fervent in his denunciations of “heresy ”’ as 
other ecclesiastics of that day, and as earnest in warning the faithful 
against the errors of the time. But he was no bigot, aud in his dealings 
with Protestants he frequently exhibited a spirit of forbearance and 
charity too rarely found in the leaders of either party in the great 
controversy. He sought to win back deserters rather by good 
example than by hard words. His good-sense wes as conspicuovs as his 
piety, and his well-timed concessions to the weaker brethren of his 
order, while they might subject him to the reproach of fanatics, could 
not fail to command respect and admiration from men of sounder 
judgment. His prayers and exhortations are conceived in the spirit 
of simple piety which is common to good men in every Christian 
communion, and may be read with profit even by those who have no 
sympathy with the good Abbot’s distinctive opinions. The translator 
occasionally fails in respect of facility of expression, and has some- 
times adhered too closely to the idiom of the original ; but this defect 
is less apparent as the work advances, and good judgment has been 
shown in leaving much of the French or Latin as it stands. A certain 
amount of quaintness in both gives a piquancy to the language which 
would be lost in an ordinary translation. We can recommend the 
history of Louis de Blois as a valuable addition to the very small 
stock which we possess of really profitable religious biography. 


Seeking for Light: Sermons. By the Rev. Alexander H. Craufurd. 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—Mr. Craufurd belongs to the liberal section 
of Christian thinkers, and his book is a not unwelcome addition to the 
theological literature of our day. It will supply some needed help to 
those perplexed souls who, while drawn by their yearning after the 
spiritual life within the sphere of Christian influences, are in danger 
of drifting away into a sea of doubt or disbelief. They cannot help 
revolting from the dogmas which distort and misrepresent the teach- 
ing of Christ and his Apostles, from the formulas into which some 
of the beliefs of the Church have stiffened, and out of which all 
vitality has passed. How is it that the progressive character of the 
Divine revelation is so little understood by a large section of the reli- 
gious teachers of our day? Why are doctrine and exhortation from 
our pulpits so tinctured with Judaic narrowness that, with many, fossil 
creeds have taken the place of a living, growing religious faith ? It 
is admitted that much that was inculcated by the earlier revelations 
has had to be modified, expanded, rewritten. Why, then, has this fact 
been so greatly left out of view? In the sermon on childish and manly 
religion, the reader will find some valuable thought on this subject :— 
“In his childhood man could not understand his Father, but in his 
maturity he surely ought to do so a little.’ Judaism was a sort of 
half-way house between the darkness of Paganism and the full light 
of Christianity ; it was a sort of spiritual twilight. Men were being 
trained by it to higher things; like the philosophy of the “ Greeks, it 
was preparing the way for Christianity. We ought to have outgrown 
ordinary Judaism completely, that is, to have absorbed and assimi- 
lated its imperishable truths, and cast aside its transitory husk.’’ We 
recommend the reader not to skip the preface to Mr. Craufurd’s 
volume. 

Schools for Girls, and Colleges for Women. By Charles Eyre 
Pascoe. (Hardwicke and Bogue.)—Mr. Pascoe gives us, we may 
venture to say, all the available information which is to be got on the 
subject of his book. We have a list of “Colleges and High Schools,” 
of “Endowed Schools,” and of “Private Schools.” A separate 
chapter deals with “ School Expenses.” Copious specimensare given 
of the papers set at the Universities’ Local Examinations. In short, 
this isa very useful manual, though the arrangement might have 
been better. We can only regret that there is really so little to be 
said—compared with what there might and ought to be to say on 
this topic. 

Fabelle Mostellariv, (Hamilton and Adams.)—Here we have some 
ghost stories—‘ Devonshire and Wiltshire stories,’ as the title-page 
describes them—told in halting verse (but made to halt, it would seem, 
with a purpose), and with just that mixture of the serious and the 
comic which befits the subject,—a subject which many people, more, 
perhaps, than care to acknowledge it, doubt whether they should 
laugh or shudder at. Some of the tales are curious, and the book, 
on the whole, is done just as a book of the kind should be. 
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The Amateur Pottery and Glass-Painter. By E. Campbell Hancock. 
(Chapman and Hall, London ; Hancock and Son, Worcester.)—Several 
works have lately been published on china-painting, but we have not 
seen any that will be as useful to the amateur painter as the above 
book. By its aid amateurs will at once learn what implements and 
materials are required, and will also find full instructions for both 
china and glass-painting. There is a capital list of the principal 
enamel colours that will be required, with a very good description of 
the properties of each colour. The chapter on glass-painting is also 
very explicit, and deals with the subject fully. Altogether, we can 
strongly recommend this book to the notice of amateurs. 

Our Established Church, by the Rev. Morris Fuller, M.A. 
(Pickering) ; England’s Inheritance in her Church, by the Rev. 
William Webb, B.A. (Seeleys.)—In these two volumes we have pretty 
nearly every argument that can be advanced in favour of an Esta- 
blished Church. The two authors regard their subject from somewhat 
different points of view, and bring to it somewhat different prepos- 
sessions, Mr. Fuller being, we take it, the more distinctly Anglican 
of the two. Again, Mr. Webb’s treatment is more historical than 
that adopted by Mr. Fuller. He gives a sketch of the action of the 
ecclesiastical body in England, and makes out that its tendency has 
not been unfavourable to liberty and good government. Mr. Fuller, 
on the other hand, deals more directly with present facts. The 
common objection to an Establishment, its immobility, its helpless- 
ness, the difficulty, it may almost be said the impossibility, of bringing 
it into action, are energetically met. In fact, the whole question is 
very carefully argued out. The author is a controversialist of no 
small power. If any one feels the ambition or encounters the duty 
of meeting Liberationists on a platform, he cannot do better than 
prepare himself by a careful perusal of Mr. Fuller’s Our Established 
Church, 

A Handy Manual of German Literature. By M. F. Reid. (Black- 
wood and Sons.) —This book is intended, we presume, for a cram-book, 
and it is quite uninteresting enough to be ranked as one. In point 
of accuracy, howéver, it cannot be recommended to persons who desire 
to pass an examination in German literature. In its quotations of 
the titles of works, there are continual mistakes, or misprints; we 
have “ Das ewige Jude,” for “ der &c.,’’ Sintrim, for Sintram ; Reineke 
Fuchs, for Reinecke Fuchs; Herwe gh is called once Herweg, and twice 
Herwigh, and never appears under his right name at all; Freiligrath 
is Freilgarth, Thén our author appears also to be occasionally ignorant as 
well as careless. Die Abderiten of Wieland is not a novel, as he tells us it 
is ; the Second Part of Faust (which our author calls a feeble composi- 
tion,) was finished when Goethe was eighty-two, and not composed then, 
as he would have us believe ; Simrock died in 1876,—Mr. Reid leaves us 
to imagine he is still alive. Besides all these faults, the book loses all 
chance it might have had of being useful, by lacking the first necessity 
of a book of reference,—namely, an index. 

The Canon of the Bible: its Formation, History, and Fluctuations. 
By Samuel Davidson, D.D. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—Dr. Davidson 
puts into a brief and convenient form his conclusions about the 
Canon. The plan of the book precludes the possibility of discussing 
the many complicated questions which belong to the subject, and 
compels the statement of results, with but the briefest indication of 
the process by which they have been reached. The results are not 
unfrequently such as will not be commonly accepted. The shorter 
Greek recension of the Ignatian Epistles, for instance, is put by many 
scholars at a date considerably earlier than A.D. 175, to which 
Dr. Davidson assigns it, and by which he stigmatises the Epistles as a 
forgery. And there are many quite as competent to pronounce an 
opinion as Dr. Davidson who would not allow that “the tide of 
modern criticism” is “irresistible” as regards the overthrowing of 
the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel. Dr. Davidson’s is a 
clear and able statement of the views of what may be called the 
moderately destructive party. 

Ward and Lock’s Pictorial Guide to London. A handy and use- 
ful guide to London, which divides the metropolis into nine routes, 
contains no less than 35,000 cab-fares, and gives the body-colours of 
the omnibuses that run on the various routes,—information of great 
value to foreigners, visitors from the country, and short-sighted 
persons. 

Beeton’s Law-Book: Everybody's Lawyer. Revised and edited by 
a Barrister. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—This new edition of a useful 
handbook contains nearly 500 statements and explanations of the law, 
including new sections devoted to the history, jurisdiction, and pro- 
cedure of the County Courts. The changes that have taken place in 
the laws relating to crossed cheques, bills of sale and exchange, 
matrimonial causes, weights and measures, companies, fisheries, &c., 
are also noted. 


REPRINTS AND New Epitions.—We have received Volumes III.-VI. of 
Gleanings of Past Years, by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
(Murray.)—The third volume is entitled “ Historical and Speculative,’’ 
the earliest essay it contains being on “The Theses of Erastus and 
the Scottish Establishment,’’ and the latest, ‘“‘ The Sixteenth Century 











Arraigned before the Nineteenth,” 1> ,rinted from the Contemporary 
Review, October, 1878. Of the conte 1s of the fourth volume, which 
bears the description of “‘ Foreign,’’ the mos‘ noticeable are the letters 
on Neapolitan prisons, written during the years 1851-3. Perhaps it 
might be salutary, for some who are not satisfied with the Italy of 
to-day, torefresh (if such a word may be used in such a matter) their 
minds by reading these letters. To see what monstrous wickedness, 
civil and ecclesiastical powers, working harmoniously together, king 
and priests, with everything at their disposal, could descend to, may 
reconcile the more candid to a Liberal King and an imprisoned 
Pope. Volumes V. and VI. are devoted to things eccle. 
siastical, the former representing an early period, with essays 
on “The Present Aspect of the Church, 1843,’’ “‘ Ward’s Ideal of g 
Christian Church, 1844,” and “ Remarks on the Royal Supremacy, 
1850 ;”” the second, containing five essays, of which the latest, “ Italy 
and her Church,”’ belongs to the year 1875. Lays of Ind, by Aleph 
Cheem (Thacker and Spink, Calcutta; Thacker and Co., London), 
appears in a “sixth edition, enlarged.’’ It was quite worth while to 
to give the public some more of these very amusing verses. A one- 
volume edition of Mr. Robert Buchanan’s romance the Shadow of 
the Sword appears in Mr. Strahan’s “ Books for the People.’’ We 
have also to acknowledge Taylor’s Holy Dying, edited, with introduc. 
tion and notes, by the Rev. F.C. Makeson, M.A. (Ward and Lock); 
and a new edition of the Office of the Holy Spirit, by Duncan 
Clark, M.D. (Haughton); Our Scotch Banks: a Practical Plea for 
Limited Liability, by William Mitchell (Edinburgh, David Douglas) ; 
Roget's Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, an improved and 
enlarged edition, edited, partly from the author’s notes, and with 
an entirely new index, by J. L. Roget (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 
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Ainslie (T. L.), Engineers’ Manual, &., 15th ed., roy 8vo_...(Simpkin & Co.) 7/6 
Aldis «W. 8.), Chapter on Fresnel’s Theory of Double Refraction, 8vo...(Bell) 20 
Bagot (D.), The Twenty-third Psalm, &., cr 8V0...........-.....2.0++ (Hatchards) 146 
Bailey (A.), The Succession to the English Crown, cr 8vo...(Macmillan & Co.) 
Baker (S.), Laws relating to Quarantine, &c., cr 8vo...(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 126 
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Braithwaite, Retrospect of Medicine, Vol 79, 12mo ......... (Simpkin & Co.) 6/6 
Challis (J.), Lectures on Practical Astronomy, 8vo ............... “(Bell & Sons) 10/0 
Cook’s Handbook of Holland, Belgium, &c., new edition, 12mo (Simpkin & Co.) 3/6 
De Pressensé, Early Christianity, Vol 3, Heresy, &c. ...(Hodder & Stoughton) : 7/6 
Dickens (C.), Pickwick Papers, Vol 2, illustrated, cr 8vo ...(Chapman & Hall) 3/6 
Dodd (J ff The Value of Human Life, &c., cr 8V0 ............:--.0008 Fo - Parker) 5/0 





Dunstan (H. M.), A Parisian Sultana, 3 vols cr 8vo . 
Earle (L.), Between the Lights, cr 8vo a (Remington) 7/6 
Educational Code of the Prussian Nation in its Present Form (OC. K. Paul &Co.) 2/0 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Part 76, 4t0 ........csssesrceseenseresssescesseceerenees (Black) 7/6 
Faunce (D. W.), A Young Man's Difficulties with his Bible, 5th ed. (Hodder) 26 
Forwell (W.), A Thousand Miles’ Cruise in the ‘ Silver Cloud,’ 2nd ed. (Blackie) 2/6 
Gilbert (W.8S.), Gretchen, a Play, er 8vo (Newman) 3/6 
Goethe's Faust, translated by W. D. Schoones, 12m0.......++.-. sessee00 (Triibner) 5,0 
Gould (E. B.), Memorials of (a Life Worth Living), by L. W. Bacon (Nisbet) 7/6 
Grohman (W. A. B.), Gadding with a Primitive People, 2nd ed. (Remington) 10/6 
Hall (J. D.), The Child's First Latin Book, new edition, cr 8vo...... (J. Murray) 2 
Hastings (H.), Biographical Sketch of Allopathy and Homeopathy...(Turner) 4/6 
Hatton (J.), Cruel London, 12mo . ( Warne) 2 
Homilist, Excelaior Series, Vol 1, 8V0  .......c-ssccseseesereteeeeesees (Simpkin & Co.) 7/6 
Introduction to Logic, reprinted from * Our School Times”’...(Simpkin & Co.) 1/6 
Jenkinson, Practical Guide to the English Lake District, 6th ed ...(Stanford) 7/0 
Jevons (W. S.), The Theory of Political Economy, 2nd ed, 8vo ...(Macmillan) 10/6 




























Jones (E.), Studies of Sensation and Event: Poems, cr 8vo ......... ye | 1¢/6 
Kettle (R. M.), Under the Grand Old Hills, 12m0 ........c-c+seeee+ (Ward & Lock) 2 
Learning to Follow Jesus, new edition, 12mo ........... .(Book Society) 2/0 
London Society, Vol. 35. 8vo Sampson Low) 10 

Ludwig (J. M.), Pontre-ina and its Neighbourbood, aq ........ (Stanford) 2/6 
Macfie (R. A.). Copyright and Patents, Vol 1, 8vo (Clark) 5/0 
Macl] waine (W.), Lyra Hibernica Sacra, 2nd edition, Cr 8VO ..........es00 (Bell) 64 
Maclaren ‘J.), Sketch of the History of Currency, 2nd ed, cr 8vo (E. Bumpus) 9/0 
Mathews (W.), Oratory and Orators, cr 8V0..............-...0:005 : —— 5/0 
Morison (W.), From Malachi to Matthew, cr 8v ..(Nisbet) 1/6 





Nicoll (W. R.), Songs of Rest, royal 480 .......... ..(Macniven & Wallace) 1/6 
Nineteenth Century (The), Vol 5, roy 8vo ............... .... (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 17/0 
Pelly (Sir L.), The Miracle-Play of Hasan and Husain, 2 vols ...(W. H. Allen) 32/0 
Planché (J. R.), Cyclopedia of Costume, Vol 2, 4to .........(Chatto & Windus) 73/6 
Poems for the Seaside, &c., by Marion, cr 8vo .................. 36 
Reade (Mrs. C.), Sidonie, 3 vols cr 8V0 ...............se++-.-0+.-. (Chapman & Hall) 31/6 
Ricks (G.), Elementary Arithmetic, and How to Teach It, cr 8vo ...(Isbister) 4/6 
Roland (A.), Farming for Pleasure and Profit, cr 8vo ......(Chapman & Hall 5p 
Scott (L.), A Nook in the Apennines, cr 8vo ......... ....(C, Kegan Paul & Co.) 7/6 
Scott (Sir W.), Peveril of the Peak, 2 vols 12mo, each...... ad (Black) 2 
Simpson (J. C., Linda, and other Poems, imp square... 
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Spencer (H.), The Data of Ethics, 8V0 .......00:-ss0rsseenees (Williams & Norgate) 8/ 

Spurgeon, The Birthday Book and Autograph Register, square ...... (Passmore) 2/6 
Strathmore, by Ouida, cheap edition, 12M0 .......0..+ssseeee see (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Talmage (T. De Witt), Life of, by J. Lobb, cr 8vo ......... (Christian Age Office) 2/6 
Thackeray (W. M.), Works, Vol 20, Catherine, cr 8vo ...(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 3/6 
Thomas (J.), Tower, Temple, and the Mivister ...(Wesleyan Conference Office) 2/0 
Thoms (W. J.), The Longevity of Man: ita Facts, &c., 8vo ......... (F. Norgate) 10/6 


Trollope, Chronicles of Barsetshire, Last Chronicle, Vol. 2 (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Virgil's Zneid, Books 1 to 6, edited by L. Schmitz, 12mo. (Collins) 3/6 
Voyle (G. E.), Military Dictionary, 3rd edition, er 8vo tid ..(Clowes) 10/6 
Whetham (J. W. B.), Rorsima and British Guiana, 8v (Alu Blackett) 15/0 
White (W.), A Month in Yorkshire, 5th edition, 12mo (Chapman & Hall) 4/0 
White (W.), A Londoner's Walk to Land's End, 3rd edition (Chapman & Hall) 4/0 
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The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. EWELLERY 

Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. J . 








————————— OO 


It is particularly requested that all esitiuiiiees for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications wpon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 


Street, Strand, W.C. 





\ ATCHES. 


(CoLocks. 











Just published, crown 8vo, price 7s. 
HARTERHOUSE, PAST and PRESENT: a Brief History 


of the Hospital! founded in Charterhouse by Thomas Sutton, and more par- 
= aby Ak of the School belonging thereto. By Witt1aM HaicG Brows, LL.D., 


Godalming: H. STEDMAN. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


SULVEs. 








MR. STREETER, 


NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON. 





ORIGINATOR ann SOLE INTRODUCER 
or STANDARD 18-Carat GOLD 
JEWELLERY. 





READY-MONEY VALUE 
GIVEN ror 
READY-MONEY PAYMENTS. 


CaTaLoGuE Post Freer ror Two Stamps. 








OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
ALVERN COLLEGE, 


The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, 
September 22nd. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE. 
—Preparation for the Universities, Army, Civil 
Service, Commerce —Apply to the Rev. Dr. WOOD, 


Beet Master. 
ITHERNDEN” SCHOOL, 
Caterham Valley, Surrey —NEXT TERM 
there will be a Class preparing for London University 
Matriculation.—Principal, 0. H. LAKE, B.A., Lond. 


AVAL CADETS.—A Rector, 
Graduate of Oxford, has a VACANCY for 
THREE PUPILS, between the ages of ten and 
thirteen. House and grounds large and airy. Table 
—Apply to“ M.A.," care of Messrs. Woodhead, 
Charing Cross, 8.W 


DACKWARD | or DELICATE ‘BOYS, 
from 14 to 17.—An OXFORD GRADUATE 
(married, experienced, and highly recommended) has 
TAKEN a HOUSE on MALVERN HILLS, to receive 
FOUR PUPILS, who need special care.—Address 

4* M.A.” Rosebank, West Malvern. 


R. G. M. HICKS, M.A., Megs 
late Scholar and Prizeman Clare Cc 
Cambridge, and experienced in Tuition, has was 
arrangements with the Rev. E. A. yg so hen 
jap Rw fy 
number of pupils for the 
At Woolwich and mber of pas and for the Universttion 

—5 South Row, Blackheath. 8.E. 
LADIES 


EDHILL—TWO 
(Sisters), experienced in Teaching, wish to re- 
eive into their Home, in this healthy part of Surrey, 
TWO DAUGHTERS of Gentlemen, for Education, 
with all the advantages of a private family. Unex- 
ceptionable references. For terms, apply to “ Miss 
pL “Mr. Warren, Bookseller, High Street, Croydon, 
jurrey. 


TUTTGART.—ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
Conducted by E. H. TAUNTON, Esq., 
oll. (Honours in Math. Mods.), and T. TORST BR 
ROLFE, B.A., All Soul's (Honours in Class. Mods.), 
by German, French, and Italian Masters. 
Terms modera:e. Also a limited number of Senior 
Pupils prepared for Universities, Sandhurst, Wool- 
wich, Cooper's Hill. Terms and references on appli- 
cation to 44 Hegelstrasse, Stuttgart, Germany. 


‘CHOLARSHIPS.—FETTES 
COLLEGE, Edinburgh. — EIGHT SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, Four of the annual value of £60, and Four of 
£20, tenable during residence at the College, will be 
open for Competition, July 16th, 1879. Candidates 
residing in England will be examined in London. 
Names of Candidates must be sent by July 9th to 
HEAD MASTER, who will forward "partionlars of 
the Examination. 


‘A SSISTANT-MISTRESSES 

WANTED, for ENDOWED SCHOOL at 

GREEN WICH.—WANTED early in September, TWO 

ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES. Sa aries, £100 and £90. 

ce in class-teaching 

stating age, experience, and callfcatone to be made 

before July 4th, to the H ‘RES 8s, oo 
BLACKMORE, Roan Girls’ School. otto 
Greenwich. JOHN BATCHELOR, 

° Clerk to the Trust. 


BATH BROW SCHOOL for BOYS, 
to 15 or 16 years of age. Junior Classes 
for Ohile ren under 10 years of <. The Session 
1879-80 ns SEPTEMBER 24th. 6 arrangements 
of the ool permit of some Girls y= received 
with their brothers. Full details as to the arrange- 
ments and system may be ha‘ on application to Mrs. 
CASE, Heath Brow, Ham . There will 
be a vacancy in September for an elder Girl Student 
Eeeperins for the London University Examinations, 
Girton College. 


DUCATION, HEIDELBERG. — 
Mise BURY,a Parisian Lady, educated in Ger- 
many, with several years’ experience 
d, receives into her House, near the Castle, 
ih Ladies as Pupils or Boarders. An English 
y, having daughters under Miss Bury's care, 
mits reference to her; = ~ willing, when she v its 


es in August. to upils under her escort. 
Address, Mrs PAGNOLE the Poplars, Aber- 
deen Place, Maida Hill, N.W. 















































LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 


The Right Hon. LORD HA 


THERLEY. 


The Right Hon. LORD Snead ‘oe re Justice, C.P. 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.0 


ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Ce tae Master in Chancery. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


application to 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


THIRTY-THIRD CELEBRATION, 
oN 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 26. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 27. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 28. 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 29. 





PATRONS. 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the DUCHESS of CAMBRIDGE. 
His Royal Highness the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE. 


PRESIDENT: 
The Right Honourable LORD NORTON. 


Conductor: Sir MICHAEL COSTA. 


By Order, 
ROBERT L. IMPEY, Secretary. 
26 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The Forty-Fifth Annual 
Exhibition is NOW OPEN from Nine till dusk. Ad- 
mission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall.—H. 
F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS.—The NINETY-SECOND 

Ten ull Six. Admittance Is. Ostalogue, 64, ALFRED 
D. FRI Secretary. 








G ROSVENOR  GALLERY.— The 
J. ANNUAL EXHIBITION of MODERN PAINT- 
INGS is NOW OPEN from 9 till 7.—Admission, One 
Shilling. SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 


WILL OPEN on JULY Ist. 


XHIBITION of SKETCHES of 
4 INDIA, by MARIANNE NORTH. 9 Conduit 


YCEUM THEATRE.—Sole Lessee 
and Manager, = — IRVING. wey 
June 30th, Tuesday, Ist, CHARLES L., at 830. 
° bay eg Jal — 

HAMLET, at 7.30. Mr. Irv’ Miss Ellen 
Thursday, July 3rd, LADY of LYONS, at 8.30. “Mr, 
Irving, Miss Ellen Terry. Friday, July ‘ath, Saturday, 
July 5th, The LYONS MAIL, at 8.15. Mr. Irving. 
Saturday morning, July 5th, CHARLES L., at 2.30. 
Mr. Irving, Miss len Terry. Box Office open from 
10 to 5, where full casts of the Plays can be obtained, 
and Seats booked for all parts of the House, except 

Pit and Gallery. 


TATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


The FORTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
will be held on MONDAY, the 30th inst., at the 
Society's Rooms (King’s College Entrance), Strand, 
W.C., London, to receive the Report of the Council for 
the past year, and to elect the President, Council, and 
Officers for the year ensuing. The Chair will be taken 
at 4.30 precisely. 




















UITION at DRESDEN. Mr. H. B. 
COTTERILL, B.A., late Assistant-Master at 
ee ag receives — in September. 


ISE OP ‘of EDINBURG 
finbur gh. 


care of Right Rev. 
, 10 N. Manor Place, 


_ 





| [_O8DON & WESTMINSTER BANK. 


NOTICE is Hereby Given that a SPECIAL 
GENERAL MEETING of this Bank will be held at 
the Head Office, in Lothbury, on WEDNESDAY, 
JULY 16th next, at 1 o'clock precisely, yw the pur- 

of receiving a Half-Yearly Report from the 
Directors, and to declare a Dividend. 

May 28th, 1879. T. P. SHIPP, Secretary. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed 
to prepare for the Dividend on July Ist next, and will 
reopen on July 4th. 

rietors registered in the books of the Company 
on June 30th will be entitled to the Dividend for the 
current half-year on the number of shares then 
standing in their respective names. 


ISSUE of SECOND HALF of CAPITAL. 
OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST. 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Oannon 
treet, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 | 
op Shares of a t,t, 
ti ive House ¥ 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Workingelenee 
ton 18 eae principle. Registered March 
t 
Canesee, ALLOTTED. 








} issue at ™, 4.000 shares, amount ar 000 

» £1 premium, 4,000 chares, ” 00,000 
ort » £2 w 4,000 shares, , ey 
4th , £3 pa 4,000 shares, ,, 100,000 
Sth » £4 2 4,000 shares, ,, 100,000 
6th » £5 pas 749 shares, ,, 18,725 


20,749 £518,725 

The Sixth Issue of 4,000 Shares, £25, at £5 per Share 

premium. 749 hsve been already allotted, and the 
remainder are in course of allotment. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place on a 

- level the old Sbareholders and the present 

tran 


ts. 
Further Profitable Resales have been made. 
Estates Purchased, 123, for £596,798. 
Reserve Fund, upwards of £27,000. 
Number of Shareholders, 1,828. 
Profit of Third year, meer eight per cent. 
Current rate of Interest on Shares, Six and a Quarter 


Cent. 
Pernied Annual Balance-Sheet, Share-Appli- 
cation Forms, Pamphlet entitled “ Seventeen Facts,” 


and all other information, wie BASDEN, 


In consequence of spurious ‘imitations 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS bave adupted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 


ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
the Propri Worcester; Cx0sse 
and BLACKWSBLL, London, and Export Oilmen gener- 
*.. Retail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 


worl 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— Ly 4 = 
ana iees, soenae hey eT alias who 
once give them atrial. Worn-out sufferers 
for relief from these ng and stre 
ians have failed to eff 


Fas, otter pagae ones 
n 

of the bowels, derangement of the @ liver, and diseases 
of the kidneys, these Pills will b found <—-ES 
useful in reinstituting order and 

Holloway’s = a 4 ~F— ~ §-— 
poisonous rom blood ; 

m parih yi ty to 
» give pari 

oe owe to the stomach, 











—_ = natu 
system 

the circulation, tone : 
energy and vivaciousness to the brain. 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
OODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


Ga ae YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE 





This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable,and the daintest dishes more dcli- 
cious; and to chops, steaks, fish,soup, &c., it is incom- 

arable. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 
ottles, 6d, 1s, and 2s each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WOBLD. 

The Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 
Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 
without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in ld 
packets ; 6d, 1s, 2s, and 5s tins. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 
OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 
yet introduced. The Best Remedy known for Indi- 
gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &c.; 
Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 14d, 2s, 
and 2s 3d per bottle. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
DELICIOUS to PLUM PUDDING. 
DELICIOUS to JAM TARTS. 

DELICIOUS to STEWED RICE. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of FRUIT. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of PUDDINGS. 
DELICIOUS to EVERYTHING. 
DELICIOUS ALONE. 

OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 

for making delicious custards without eggs, in 

less time and at half the price. Unequalied for 
the purpose intended. Will give the utmost 
satisfaction, if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally,asa useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Suld in boxes, 6d and 1s each, by Grocers, 

Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


({OODALL’S GINGER-BEER 
POWDER makes three gallons of the best 
Ginger Beer in the world for Threepence. The 
most valuable preparation for the production 
of a delicious and invigorating beverage. This 
Powder stands unrivalled. possessing valuable 
medicinal properties to a very large extent. It 
is not only cooling in its nature, but also an 
invaluable stomachic, thereby rendering it the 
most wholesome and perfect beverago ever 
discovered, for both winter and summer. It is 
easily made, and acknowledged to be by far the 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer-Powder ever 
offered to the public.—Sold in packets, 3d each, 
by all Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Ware- 
housemen, &c. 

Proprietors, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., 
White Horse Street, Leeds. 

















e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS 60 long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. — 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 

ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 

80 many years, signed, ** Llizabeth Lazenby.” 

GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 

“THE FRESH and SPLENDID 

distinction of a Gold Medal, now given iu 
1878,"—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 

FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 





fluous oi]. Sold in packets and tins. 
: GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


4 A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"—Standard. 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured. '— 
Morning Post. 





RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
Vy HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 

men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, ttting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piceadilly, Looden. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d. and 3ls 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 4s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 

CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Vhildren, they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
7s 6d, 108 6d, 15s 64, and 21s each, post free. 
JOHN WHITE & OO., Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 








PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Will be glad to forward his new Pumphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 
Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876; Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 

My DEAR Sr1r,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain. 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HorTcurs, 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 


KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


BROOK’S 











SEWING COTTONS. 


LIST OF AWARDS. 
Gola Medal, Paris, 1878. SIX-CORD SUFT COTTON. 


ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851. 
Only First-Class Prize Medal 
Fa Porn. 1608. * | EMBROIDERY COTTON. 
Prize Medal, London, 1862. | 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 
Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 





PATENT GLACE THREAD 


CROCHET AND TATTING 
COTTON. 











Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World, 


WILLS’ 
“WESTWARD HO;” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“ When all things were made, none was made better than Tobacco; to 
be a lone man’s Companion, a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man's Food, a 
sad man's Cordia!], a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man's Fire. There's 
no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven."—KINGSLEY's Westward Hol 


In 1 oz., 2 oz., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITOHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S . 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 








“WESTWARD 
HO!” 








KINAHAN’S 


LL 


WHISKY. 











A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 


AND SAUCES, 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


BRAVA Tt $ 


Used in every Hospital.] (BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED TRON). [Recommended by all Physicians. 
FOR ANAMIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 
FER BRAVAIS (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhoea, inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 
besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 
IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH. 
General Dépdt in Paris, 13 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra). 


Beware of dangerous Imitations, and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be bad of all 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


An interesting pamphlet on “ Anemia and its Treatment” sent free on demand (post paid). 
8 Idol Lane, E.C., R. BRAVAIS and CO., Dépét and Agency, FER BRAVAIS) ; and at BARCLAY and 
SONS, Farringdon Street; ROBERTS and CO., New Bond Street; and JOZEAU'S, Haymarket. 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 





F E& R 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 





OXFORD ST., 
w. 





PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXUGIBITION, 
1876. JURORS' AWARD:— 


“‘“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 
COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied | 7 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


SUMMER DELICACY. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT OF ANY 
KIND. 





THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


rves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
Breath, strengthens the Gums, and —— where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation re before the public. 
Bold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 

THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


Is on the Sea-shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds 
of five acres. It contains 250 rooms, and is fitted with 
every Sanitary Improvement which science could 
suggest. Charges fixed and moderate, Table d'Hote 
daily. 

Every information of the Manager. 

Tourists’ Tickets to [ifracombe, for Two Months, are 
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A Volume of Poems, entitled IRISH SONGS and 
BALLADS, by the Author of “Songs of Killarney,” 
will be published by Subscription in the Autumn. 
These and Ballads, many of which have ap- 
peared in the Spectator, are, in the main, written to 
old Irish airs antouched by Moore, or collected after 
his time, specimens of which will be given in a musical 
appendix. 

Not a few of the poems are founded on Celtic and 
Anglo-Irish originals, which the reader will have 
opportunity of consulting. 

Son gs to the Suantraidhe, or sleep- disposing music; 
such songs of — as the Smith's Song, Plough- 
man's Whistle, and Spinning-Wheel Song; convivial 
songs to the Pleraca, or Planxty; the Loobeen, or 
Irish Amecebean; the Love Song, and the Caoine 
(Keen), will all receive illustration. Some of the Irish 
Bardic fragments will be presented in verse closely 
translated from the Celtic. A few original poems of 
an Idyllic character will be given. 

Crown 8vo, cloth lettered, 6s. 
iron Lenny: cloth lettered, 12s 6d. 
Prospectu may be had from ALEXANDER 
IRELAND ont CO., Pall Mall, Manchester. 

As the book has already been largely sub:cribed, 

the list must shortly close. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 7th, and BILLS by 
the 9th July. 

JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS For JUL 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By Thomas Haghes, Qc. 

Tue Last Jewish Revowr. By Ernest Renan. 

COMPULSORY PROVIDENCE, AS A CURE FOR PAUPER- 
IsM. By the Rev. W. L. Blackley. 

Why 1s Pain A Mystery? By I. Burney Yeo, M.D. 

THE SOCIAL PAILOSOPHY AND RELIGION OF COMTE. 
By Professor Edward Caird. III. 

GEOGRAPHY AND THE UNIVERSITIES. By the Rev. 
George Butler. 

WHAT ARE Livine Barnes? By Professor St. George 
Mivart. 

CHLORAL, AND OTHER Narcotics. By B. W. Richard- 
son, 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN TURKEY. By 
an Eastern Statesman. 

CONTEMPORARY Books. 
STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE PF AG. 
The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG, 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 

PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS 

CATALOGUES POST FREE. “188 STRAND. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

largest holders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medica! 
pr in pr to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be bad on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 


of the 























issued at all principal Railway Stations in England. 


ings, Strand, W.C 





MR. MILLAIS’ PORTRAIT 


OF 


THE RIGHT HON. W. 


E. GLADSTONE, M.P., 


Now being Exhibited at the Royal Academy. 


Messrs. THOMAS AGNEW and SONS have 


commissioned Mr. T. 0. BARLOW, A.R.A., 


to ENGRAVE this MAGNIFICENT PORTRAIT. 
The Artist's Proofs will be published at Six Guineas, to secure which early application is necessary. 





LONDON : 


OLD-BOND-STREET GALLERIES, PICCADILLY. 


LIVERPOOL: EXCHANGE ART GALLERY, DALE STREET. MANCHESTER: 14 EXCHANGE ST. 





FRED®- EDWARDS & SON, Stove and Kitchen Range Manufacturers, 


Hot-Water and Sanitary Engineers, will forward any of the following Illustrated Sheets issued by them, 


on receipt of Stam 
1. SLOW COMBUSTION BRICK-BOTTOM BAS- 
KET GRATES, a on the Principle Recom- 
mended by Mr. Epw 
2. SIMPLE FIRE. LUMP GRATES, for Bedrooms, 
Servants’ Offices, &c. 
3. REGISTER GRATES, Prepared for Tiles. 
4. DOG GRATES, with Brick Backs, Tiled Sides 
and Hearths. 
: Dr. ARNOTT’S SMOKE-CONSU MING GRATES. 
WOOD CHIMNEY-PIECES, in Oak, Walnut, 
Enonised Mahogany, Birch, Pine, "&e. 
7. MARBLE FENDER CURBS 
8. BRASS FENDERS, FIRE TRONS, and FIRE- 
TRON RESTS. 





at the rate of 4d for each Sheet :— 


9. TILED KITCHENERS, constructed after the 
Principles Recommended by Mr. Epwarps, in his 
publication on the “ Use of Fuel in Cooking.” 

10. LARGE KITCHENS, as Fitted for Private 
Families. 

1l. LARGE KITCHENS, as Fitted for Public In- 
stitutions, Hotels, &c. 

12. PIERCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with 
Internal Warm-air Chambers, to supply Fresh, 
Warm Air. 

13. GILL ATR-WARMERS, and Dr. ARNOTT'S 
SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES. 

14. GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY'S STOVES. 


49 Great Marlborough Street, Regent St., W. 





MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R&.&., 


Writes in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, 


‘PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 


Es of the nicest and most careful manufactare, and the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the Skin.” 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for JULY, 1879. No. DOCLXV. Price 2s 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
THE ZvLU WAR: WITH COLONEL PEARSON AT ExOwE. 
By One Who was 
ReaTa; OR, WHAT'SIN A NAme. Part IV. 
THE GuHosT OF Morcar's Tower. 
HIDDEN TREASURES : TORLONIA MUSEUM. 
New Ks. 
W. W.8. 


THE MANDOLINATA. 
THE AFGHAN PEACK, AND OUR NEW FRONTIER. 


W. BLACKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Edited Rev. SAMUEL COX. 
Price 1s, Monthly, post free. 
H E EXPOSITOR. 
CONTENTS FOR JULY. (Now ready.) 
% ae PavuL. By Rev. Cumee Sener, 
2, THe Book OF Jon.—VI. The Soliloquy of Job. 
Second Monologue. By the Editor. 
3. A Worv-Stupy IN THe New ae Part 
IIL. By Professor John Maasie, M. 
4. EcOLestasTes. By the Very Rev. ‘ae Dean of 
a 
5. A BiBLicAL Nots. By Rev. George G. Findlay. 
London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


HE BRITION geUARTERLY 


No. CXXXIX., for JULY. “4 6, will be published 
on nate next. 


NTS. 

1. THE Seamestenss © MOVEMERT : ITS PARENTAGE, 
PROGRESS, AND IssuB. 

2. THE FEELINGS AND THE INTELLECT. 

3. ReFORMS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

4. IRENAuS: HIS TESTIMONY TO EARLY CONCEPTIONS 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 

5. Tae Crry COMPANIES. 

6. Tue Orry oF GLASGOW BANK FAILURB_AND TRIAL. 

7. ENGLAND AND THE GREEK QUESTION. 

8, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


“HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: 
arterly Journal of Religious Tones | and 
Lite. "Baited por aoa, poat tre. a 
oe _ JULY, 1879. 


1. Tue SOZZINI AND THEIR SCHOOL. 
Gordon, M.A. 

2. Tue TEMPTATION OF CHRIST. By Herbert New. 

3. BERKELEY AND PosiTivism—I. By St. George 


Stock. 

4. ENGELHARDT'’S CHRISTIANITY OF JUSTIN MARTYR. 
By James Drummond, B. 

5. Havet: “THE — OF CHRISTIANITY.” By 
Charles Beard, B. 

6. as 7 OF THE Seva. By Philip H. Wicksteed, 

A 

J. Notices oF Books. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 

HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for JULY, 1879, price 2s 6d. 
Boy Souprers. By Lieutenant-Colonel W. W. —y, - 
Our New WHBATFISLDS IN THE NORTH-WEST. 

T. T. Vernon Smith. 

ba EDUCATION QUESTION IN FrANce. By the Abbs 
rtio. 
MOOSE-HUNTING IN CANADA. By the Right Hon. the 

Ear! of Dunraven. 

APOLOGY FOR DovuBT IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By 

Orby Shipley, M.A. 

A SuGGESTION AS TO HOME-RULE. By Sir Frederick 

W. Heygate, Bart. 

Foop aNb Fxreping (Concluded), By Sir Henry 

Thompson. 

— BY THE WAY IN INDIA: the Land and th 
eople (with a Map). By James Oaird, C.B., FRS. 
9 eee OF MINORITIES. By Leonard 











By Alexander 





Tan” 
Courtne 

GENERIC hy By Francis Galton, F.R.S. 

How Nor To ReTain THE CoLonres, By the Right 
Hon. Lord Norton. 

A bed Worps In REPLY TO Mr. Lows. By Alfred R. 

Have. 
THE ComeDIE FRANCAISE. By Francisque Sarcey. 
C. KeGan AUL and Oo., London. 


No. CX., New ‘Series 74, price 3s 6d, JULY, 1879- 
HE JOURNAL of MENTAL 
SCIENCE (published by authority *“ the Medico- 
Psychological Association). Edited by T. 8. CLov- 
sToN, M.D., D. Hack Tuks, M.D., and Gores H. 


SavaGs, M.D. 
CONTENTS. 

1. Nores FROM THE HistorY OF My PARROT, IN 
REFERENCE TO THE NATURE OF LANGUAGE, By 
Samuel Wilks, M.D. 
2. Case OF PaRaLyTio Ip10cy, WiTH RigHT-Sipep 

Hemiplegia; EPILersy; ATROPHY, WITH 
Scierosis OF THE LEFT HemispHere OF THE 
CEREBRUM, AND OF THE RIGHT LOBE OF THE 
CEREBELLUM. By Herbert O. Major, M.D. 
3. STATISTICS OF INSANITY IN AUSTRALIA. By Frederic 
Norton Manning, M.D. 
4. ore AND ITs Usgs. By George H. Savage, 


5. Tae History OF THE HEREDITARY NEUROSIS OF 

THE ROYAL FAMILY OF Spain. By William W. 

Ireland, M.D. 

6. Two Cases OF GENERAL PARALYSIS. By William 

Macleod, 

7. NoTKS ON CrimINAL Lunacy 1s Faanos. By D. 

Hack Tuke, F.B.C.P. 

CLINICAL NOT&S AND CASES—A Case of General 
Paralysis, with Mutism. By Dr. Carlyle John- 

stone.—Three Cases of Disease of the Skull Cap, 

with Menta! Disease, in one of which tapping the 

head caused convulsions of opposiie leg. By Dr. 

Clouston, &c. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 

REViEWs.—German, American, and English Psycho- 

logical Retrospect.—N otes ‘and News, &c. 








(To be continur d Quarterly.) 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Holidays in Eastern France. By 


M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of “ A Winter with 
the Swallows,” &c. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


Roraima and British Guiana; 


with a Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and 
the Spanish Main. By J. W. BODDAM WHETHAM. 
8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 15s. 


Round the World in Six Months. 


By Ijeut.-Colonel E. S. BripGces, Grenadier 
Guards. 1 vol. 8yvo, 15s. 


Londoniana. By E. Walford, 


M.A., Author of “ TLe County Fanilies.”’ 2 vols.,21s. 


The Youth of Queen Elizabeth. 


Edited from the French of L. WIESENER. By 
CHARLOTTE M. YonGE, Author of * The Heir of 
Redclyffe,” &c. 2 yols, crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Sir Gibbie. By George Mac- 


DONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 
“* Sir Gibbie ' is a book of genius."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“This book has power, pathos, and humour.”— 
Athensum, 


Dorcas. By Georgiana M. Craik. 
Glenmavis. By Agnes Smith, 


Author of ** Effie Maxwell,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ An attractive novel.”—Messenger. 


Genista. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of “ Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


Orange Lily. By the Author 


UEENIE,” &c. 2 vols. 
Coward Conscience. By F. W. 


Rostnson, Author of“ Grandmothers Money,” &c. 





Price 5s, free by post. _ 
M EMOIR of JAMES HAUGHTON. 
iV With Extracts from his Private and Published 
By his Son, SaMvEL HavGHTON, 
Dublin: E. Ponsonsy. 
London: Lonemans and Co. 


Letters. 





Just published, price Threepence. 
ZEGRESCIT MEDENDO. 


IVISsSEBCTION. 


* O, it is excellent 

To have a giant’s strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.’”,-—MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
A SERMON, preached at St. Mary Magdalene, 
Stoke Bishop ; and at St. Catharine's, and All Saint’s, 
Gloucester, 4 Davip Wricut, M.A., Vicar of Stoke 

Bishop. Published by desire. 

London: Hamitton, Apams, and Co., 32 Pater- 
noster Row. 





~ Price Sixpence. . ae : 
OHN RUSKIN: a Bibliographical 
Biography. By W. E. A. Axoy. Reprinted 
from the Papers of the Manchester Literary Club. 
ABEL HtYwoop and SON, Publishers, Manchester. 


A thick octavo Pamphlet. price One Shilling. postage 2d. 
IVISECTIONS and PAINFUL EX- 
PERIMENTS on LIVING ANIMALS; their 
Unjustifiability. By W. Giuson Gruson, M.D., M.R.C.S. 
Second Edition. 
London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and Co., 8, 9, 10 
Bouverie Street, E.C. 
Now ready, cloth, 5s. 
YOEMS. By Henry Extuiot Marve, 
; M.A., Author of “Philip Ashton, and other 
Poems,” “ Princes and Princesses.” 
Chester: PHILLIPSON and GOLDER. 
London: GRIFFITH & FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


Eighth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By RoBpeRT G. WATTS, M.D., M.R.C.S., 
L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: C, MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 





___Nowready, 
TPHE VISION of JUSTICE (A Plea 
for Edmund Galley), and other Poems. By 
Hype Parker. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
London; WARD, Lock, and Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


TU KAST INDIA MERCHANTS. 

TMHE PLANTING DIRECTORY for 

INDIA and CEYLON contuins a List of Coffee, 
Tea, Cinchona, and other Plantations; Statistics of 
Planting and Agricultural Enterprise; »nit e Names 
and Addresses of the Residents in Ceylon and Travan- 
core. Price, cloth boards, 10s 6d. 
Lindon: J. HADDON and Co., 3 Bouverie St., Fieet St. 
Ceylon: A. M. and J, FERGUSON, Colo:mbo. 








NEW BOOKS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


Crown 8vo, 9s. 


A HUNTING EXPEDITION TO 
THE TRANSVAAL. 


By D. FERNANDES DAS NEVES. 
Translated by MARIANA MONTEIRO. 


“A very interesting book,and one of an unusual 
character, has been published in Lisbon within the 
present year. Senhor Diocleciano das Neves, a 
merchant-adventurer, trading for ivory in the country 
at the back of Delagoa Bay, has written what is ob. 
viously a trustworthy account of bis adventures as a 
hunter and a naturalist, and what to English readers 
at the present moment, when there appears to be 
some slight prospect of our finding ourselves, by 
exchange, the owners of this territory, is of greater 
importance, a recita] of his vicissitudes as a trader and 
traveller, and his various troubles and wrongs as a 
resident colonist under Portuguese rule in Lourenco 
Marques."—Mr. OSWALD CRAWFURD, in the Academy. 


NEW NOVELS. 


SHADRAC H. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 





IMMEDIATELY. 


THE TWO MOTHERS. 


By J. M. JOY, 
Author of “A Dream,” and “ The Song of Caedmon,” 
&c. 1 vol., 10s 6d. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS. 





FRENCH PLAYS 


NOW IN 


COURSE OF REPRESENTATION... 


WITH ENGLISH ARGUMENTS AND NOTES. 
Revised by F. E. A. GASO. 
Sewed, 6d each. 


By MOLIé:RE :—L'Avare, Les Fourberies de Scapin, 
Les Femmes Savantes, &c. 
By RACINE :—Phédre, Andromaque, Les Plaideurs. 





A 
MOLIERE’S WORKS. 
Translated into English Prose, by C. H. WALL, 
Head Master ot Halbrake School, New Wandsworth. 


With a short Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. post 8vo, 
38 6d each. 


“Tt is not too much to say that we have here pro- 
bably as good a translation of Molitre as can be given.” 
—Academy. 


GEORGE BELL and SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 





NEW WORK BY DR, BAYNE. 
Now ready, demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
LESSONS FROM MY MASTERS. 
CARLYLE, TENNYSON, RUSKIN. 


By PETER BAYNE, M.A., LL.D., 


Author of “The Chief Actors in the Puritan Revo- 
lution,” “ Life of Hugh Miller,” &. 


London : JAMES CLARKE and CO., 
13 and 14 Fleet Street. 





LD COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, 
Copper, Greek, Roman, Saxon, English, Scotch, 
&c. Lists free.—J. Verity, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 
Just published, crown 8vo, price 5s. 
1 SCIENTIFIC VALUE of 
TRADITION: a Corresponjence between Lord 
Arundell of Wardour and Mr. E. Ryley. With a 
Letter from the Rev. H. Formby, on the Christian 
Science of Tradition. 
PICKERING and Co, 196 Piccadilly, W. 
Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S NEW WORK. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 88. 
HE DATA of ETHICS. By 
HERBERT SPENCER, 
WILLIAMS and NonrGates, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 


Street, Edinburgh. 
\ IND: a Quarterly Review of 
Bi, Psychology and Pailosophy. No. XV. is now 
ready, containing Articles by GRANT ALLEN, Prof. 
Wa. James, CARVerH ReaD, J. N. Keynes, Prof. 
Bal, &. Y. EDGEWORTH ; alsu Notes, Critical Notices, 
&c., by H. Sipewick, Dr. Maups.ey. J. SULLY, J. 
VENN, F. POLLOCK, and the Epitor. 
WILLIAMS aud NorgatF, London and Edinburgh. 





Prive 3s; Yearly 12s, post free. 





SEELEY AND 00.8 NEW WORKS, 


A PORTRAIT OF 
ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq., D.C.L., 


Poet-Laureate. 
Etchea by PAUL RAJON. 


Ten PROOFS, before Remarque, Numbered 


and Signed ceo ae ooo ° --£21 0 0 
Fifteen PROOFS, with Remarque ... - 11 6 
Twenty-five PROOFS, with Dry Point Let- 


tering one. “ ne oe oe “a i 
Seventy-five PROOFS, with Engraved Auto- 

graphs ws 5 0 

“So admirably fine and beautiful in its executior 
that it may be compared with another masterpiece of 
the etcher's, the portrait of Mr. Darwin. It is extra- 
ordivarily bright and luminous.” —A¢h a. 

* M. Rajon bas been no less happy in communicating 
to the portrait force and expression than in the tech- 
nical skill which his work displays."—Daily News, 

* An impressive picture of a great man, and remark- 
able for the full relief given to the head by very subtle 
management of the background.”— Times. 


oe oo oo oo eee 





FLAXMANS CLASSICAL 
OUTLINES. Cheap Edition, for Schools of 
Design. 

ILIAD. 39 Plates. ODYSSEY. 34 Plates. 

ZESCHYLUS. 36Plates.| HESIOD. 37 Plates. 

Imperial 8vo, 4s 6d. each; or the four bound 
together, with Notes by J. C. L. Sparkes. Esq, 
Heed Master of the National Art Training Schools, 
South Kensington, in imperial 8vo, 14s. 

“Invaluable to the student, and must be popu'ar 
with all who are interested in Art."—Court Circulur. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The LIFE and ADVENTURES of 
ERNST MORITZ ARNDT, the Singer of the 
German Fatherland. Compiled from the German. 
With a Portrait and a Preface by J. R. SkELey, 
M.A., Prof. Modern Hist., Cambridge. 

“ Arndt’s life was spent very busily, and the story 
of his adventures supplies a vivid picture of society 
and politics in Russia, Austria,and Germany. This 
is an ingeni pilation made up from Arndt's 
autobiography, his letters, and other writings, and 
has the great merit of being very readable."— 
Atheneum, 








Super-royal, 4to, 18s, cloth. 
EDINBURGH: Etchings from Draw- 
ings by 8. Boucn, RB.S.A., and W. E. Lock- 
HART, R.S.A. Vignettes by HecTOR CHALMERS. 

Text by Ropert Lovis ST&VENSON. 

“A brightly written accouat of Edinburgh; a very 
charming gift-book."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** This is a very attractive volume. Mr. Stevenson 
always puts what he has to say ina fresh and original 
way. Nothing could be better of its kind. As for the 
illustrations, the names of the artists guarautes them.” 
—Spectator. 


Crown 8vo, 7s, cloth. 


A HANDBOOK of DRAWING. By 


WILLIAM WALKER, Lecturer on Drawing at 
Owens College, &c. With more than 200 Wood- 
cute and Diagrams. 


In royal 8vo, 2s, sewed. 


ART for the LITTLE ONES. De- 


signed for Mothers, Governesses,and Teachers. 
By WILLIAM WALKER. With 12 Plates. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 
* 54 Fleet Street, London. 


This day is published. 


THE ETHICS 


oF 
GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 
By JOHN CROMBIE BROWN. 


Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





NEW SERIES. 
TALES from “BLACKWOOD.” No. 


XV. is published this day, price 1s, containing— 


The DEVIL'S FRILLS. 
A STORY of EULENBURG. 
The SHADOW on the DOOR. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edioburgh and London. 


NTERIOR of the VOTIVE 
CHURCH; and View of Drummon:'s Ba.k — 
See the BUILDER (4d, or by post 4$d)—Ve tilators, 
illustrated—Aspect of Buildings—J. B. Papworth— 
Quantities Question — Engineers in India — Dacal 
Palace, Venice—Ro.ids, Royal Medal—City of London 
School, &c.—46 Uatherine Street, and all Newsmen 
64 pages. 
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NOTICE.—The 





London : 


NEW STORY BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


CORNHILL 
contains the First Part of a New Story, entitled WHITE WINGS: 
Yachting Romance. By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “A Daughter of 
Heth,” “ Madcap Violet,” 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MAGAZINE, for JULY, 


a 


ge. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 235. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for JULY. 


With Illustrations by W. Smatt and GrorGE pu Maurier. 


WHITE WINGS: 


THE “EGILS SAGA.” 
IN ASSYNT. 


THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 


HOURS IN A LIBRARY. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH PICTURES. 
MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. 
Vanblanc stirs up Evil Passions.—17. In which M. de Fontvieille tells an Old Story. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


London: 


a Yachting Romance. 
Quay.—2. Mary Avon.—3. Under Way.—4. A Message. 


CoNnTENTS. 
(With an Illustration.) Chap. 1, On the 


No. XXIV.—Gray and his School. 


(With an Illustration.) Chap. 16. Madame de 





NEW and CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION of the 


COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
In 24 Monthly Volumes, 3s 6d each. 


Now ready, in One Volume, crown 8vov, 3s 6d. 


With Illustrations by the Avrnor, Luke Fitpes, A.R.A., and R. B. WALLACE. 


CATHERINE—MEN’S WIVES—The BEDFORD 


ROW CONSPIRACY. 
London : 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





FRASER’S MAGAZINE, 


No. DXCV. 
Edited by 


Principal in 


OUR PAST AND OUR FUTURE. By the Eprror. 
MARY ANERLEY. By R. D. BrLackmore. 
Disappointing Appointment.—4. Disquietude.—5. Decision.—6. 


Scargate Hall.—3. A 


Anerley Farm. 


SHELLEY AS A LYRIC POET. 


OxFoRD. 


A ROYAL COMMISSION UPON THE SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES. 
BIBLIOMANIA IN 1879 A CHAT ABOUT RARE BOOKS. By Suirtey. 
THREE SONNETS. By Lady Cuartorre Etwior. 


GOSSIP AND GOSSIP. 


THREE SMALL BOOKS BY GREAT WRITERS. 
A GOVERNMENT ON ITS DEFENCE. 


London : 


Dr. 


JULY, 1879. 


New Series, CXV., price 2s 6d. 
JOHN TULLOCH, 


the University of St. Andrews. 
ConrTENTS. 


Chapter 1. Headstrong and Headlong.—2. 


By the Proressor oF PorTRY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 


LONGMANS and CO. 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 16r, cloth. 


FRAGMEN 


A Series of Detached Essays, Addresses, and Reviews. 


By JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution,of Great Britain. 


Sixth Edition, Revised and Augmented by Seventeen Papers included in “ Fragments of Science " for the first 


London : 


TS OF SCIENCE; 


time in the present Edition. 


LONGMANS and CO. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, 10s 64. 


A TREATISE 
ALL 








THE ATTAINMENT OF LONGEVITY. 


By PETER HOOD, M.D. 


“ The observations on treatment are specially tu be recommended “—Zanc 

“ Besides containing the results of the long experience of a quay scientific practitioner, bas the 
additional advantage of s pleasant, untechoical, and readable s yle."— World. 

“It deale in @ practical manner with a subject of vital importance."—Jforning Post. 


J. and A, CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


ON GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 


AND THE 


IED AFFECTIONS; 


WJjTH A CHAPTER ON 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 
To te ready omen > 3 vole. crown 8vo, at every 


The FALLEN LEAVES. By Wilkie 


COLLINE, Author of “ The Woman in White.” 


NEW NOVEI NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ HER DEAREST 


lition, crown 8vo, cl: re extra, 10s 6d. 


q E, or 
ALEXANDER, Author of ** Her Dearest Foe,” &c. 
“It would be difficult,and certainly ungracious to 
= out the blemishes which may porsibly exist in 
rs. Alexander's pretty, pathetic, well-moduluted 
a romance. As a matter of fact. the story cannot 
be read without pleasure, and it is written with eo 
much delicacy, as well as correctness, that criticism is 
di from the outset...... Humanity at its trurst 
and tenderest, youthful affection and faith at their 
purest and simp! ‘est, circumstance and detail in ther 
most natural ‘orm,—there are the materials out of 
which Mra. Alexander has woven a charming tale of 
German life." —Atheneum. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR ‘of * » BY ‘PROXY. “A 
3 vols. NE Ri 8vo, at every Library. 


UNDER 0 OOF. By James Payn, 
Author of “ eB B00! * &e. 

“Nor is it for the story alone that this novel wil! be 
valued. The author's bright and witty way of telling 
bis story, his stock of amus'ng anecdote, and the 
charming little pictures of child-life which brighten 
many of the pages, will fascinate and amuse bis 
readers. — News. 











n the press, 1 vol. co wn 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The CURE of SOULS. By Maclaren 


___ COBBAN. — aes 
In the presa, crown. 8v0, cloth extra, Ge. 


The INE and its 
AUTHOR. With Translations from the French 
__of Batzac. By H.H. WALKER. iii 


CHEAP EDITION of OUIDA’S NOVELS.—Post 8vo. 
illustrated boards, 2s each. 


HELD in BONDAGE. By Ouida: 
STRATHMORE. By Ouida. 


o,2 The « other Novels will tallow in Monthly V Vo! ames. 
OUIDA'S NEW STORY. 


BELGRAVIA, FOR JULY, 


CONTAINS A COMPLETE STORY, ENTITLED 
“A HERO'S REWARD.” 





ae CCR 
Price One Shilling, Illustrated. im 
BELGRAVIA, for JULY. 


CONTENTS. 

Donna QuixoTs. By Justin McCarthy. 

by Arthur Hopkins, 

AT Nigut in A Hosprrau. By E Lynn Linton. 

A Hero's Rewarp. By Ovida 

A Quiet Day IN THE ALPs. By H. Schiitz-Wilsor. 

Unper THE GuNs. By Bret Harte. 

MECHANICAL CHESS-PLAYERS. By Richard A. Proctor. 

A TOWN VENGEANCE. By James Payn. 

BALLAD OF THE BAkMECIDE. By Austin Dobson. 

QUEEN OF THE Meapow. By Charles Gibbon. 
Illustrated by Arth ur Hopkins. 


Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 


for JULY. 
CONTENTS. 


Unper Waicu Lorn? By E. Lynn Linton. Illustrated 
by Arthur Hopkins. 

MEN OF LeTrens IN PARLIAMENT. By Henry W. Lucy. 
Some AUSTRALIAN CAPITaLs, Ry Redspioner. 

THE CoMeDIB FRASGAISE AND MONsI“UR ZoLA. By 
Frederick Wedmore. 

Erna. By Richard A. Proctor. 

Sexovo AND SHIPKA Revisitep. By W. Kinnaird Rose. 
STRAWBERRIES. By W. Collett-Sandars. 

TABLE-TAL K. By Sylvanus Urban. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of 
REPUBLIC.” 


Illustrated 


‘The NEW 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? By 
___ WILttam Hurret, MaLvock. 7 ~ 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 14s. 

WHITE and BLACK: the Outcome 


of a Visit to the United States. 
CAMPBELL, M.P. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Map aud Greund 
Plans, 14s. 


By Sir Geonce 


CHURCH WORK and LIFE in 
ENGLISH MINSTEKS, and the ENGLISH 
STUDENT'S MONASTICON. By the Rev, 


MacKenzie E. C. Waccortt, B.D. 
Small 8vo, cloth limp, say numerous Illustrations, 
ln 


The ART of DRESS. By Mrs. H. R. 
Hawtis, Author of “The Art of Beauty,” 
“ Chaucer for Children,” &c. ied Sa 


Now ready, dy, complete in2 vols. demy 4to, bundsomely 
bound in half. morocco, gilt, profusely illustrated with 
Coloured and Plain Plates and Wooden's £7 7s. 
The CYCLOPZDIA of COSTUME; or, 
a Dictionary of Dress, from the Earliest Period n 
England to the Reign of George Mt. Including 
Notices of O F on the 
Continent, and a General History of the Cos- 
tumes of the. Principal Countries of Europe. By 
J. R. PLANCH®, Somerset Herald. 

The Volumes may also be a separately, at £5 13s 6a 


each. 
Vol. I. The DICTIONARY. Vol. II. A 2 SerenaL 








HISTORY of COSTUME in EU 
Also in 25 Parts, at 5s each. Cases for binding, 5s each . 








Ww. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 





RECORDS OF A GIRLHOOD, by Fauny Kemble. 3 vols... +» Half-Morocco 21/0 
LorD TEIGNMOUTH'S REMINISCENCES. 2 vols. ... ooo «» Half-Calf, ex. 24/0 
CANON FARRAR'S LiFe OF CHRIST. Illustrated Edition «+ Half-Moroeco 23/0 
Lirg OF THE Prince CONSORT, by Theodore Martin. Vols. 1-4 Half-Calf, ex. 52/0 
VOYAGE OF THE ‘SUNBEAM,’ by Mrs. Brassey. Best Edition... Half-Morocco 15/0 
Lire oF Ropert Dick, OF THURSO, by Samuel Smiles... eo» Half-Calf, ex. 12/0 
‘TENT WORK IN PALESTINE, by C. R. Condor. 2 vols.... « Half-Calf, ex. 21/0 
PICTURES FROM NORMANDY, by T. and K. Macquoid es Half-Morocco 10/6 
STEPHEN'S ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE ISTH CENTURY. 2 vols. Half-Calf, ex. 23/0 
Tue WILD BEASTS OF INDIA, by G. P. Sanderson ove +» Half-Calf, ex. 21/0 
STANLEY'S TRAVELS THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT. 2 vols. Half-Calf, ex. 25/J 
VOYAGE OF THE‘ CHALLENGER, by Sir C. W. Thomson. 2 vols. Half-Calf, ex. 36/0 
LITERARY STUDIES, by Walter Bagehot. 2 vols. «» Half-Calf, ex. 23/0 


WALPOLE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 2vols.... ooo «+» Half-Calf, ex. 28/0 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS CF LORD MACAULAY .» Half-Morocco 7/6 
MOTLEY's RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC... ove ese +» Half-Calf, ex. 7/6 


CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD -- Half-Calf, ex. 7/6 
SuorT HisToRY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE, by J.R.Green ... Half-Calf, ex. 10/6 
Works OF W. M. THACKERAY. 12 vols. crown 8vo ... +» Half-Morocco 78/0 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF CANON KINGSLEY «+» Half-Morocco 7/6 
SHAKESPEARE. Globe Edition. Crown 8vo ... ove +» Half-Morocco 6/0 
TENNYSON'S PoETICAL WorKS. New Ed. Complete in1 vol. Half-Morocco 7/6 





SELECTION FROM POETICAL WoRKsS OF ROBERT BROWNING ... Half-Morocco 9/) 
SELECTION FROM POETICAL WORKS OF Mrs. BROWNING -» Half-Moreeco 9/0 
Dr. WILLIAM SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Concise Ed, Half-Calf, ex. 21/0 
SmiTH's DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Smaller Edition +» Half-Calf, ex: 9/0 
CONYBEARE AND Howson's ST. PAUL ... . eee 
A THOUSAND MILES UP THE NILE, by Amelia B. Eaw ards 
HAYpDnN's DICTIONARY OF DATES... 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY, WITH SUPPLEMENT CourL ETE 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. Victoria Edition ... ove 


+ Half-Morocco 36/0 
+ Half-Moroceo 4/0 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. Popular Edition. 25 vols. small 8yo Half-Morocco 63/0 | 


os» Half-Calf, ex. 10/6 ' 
+ Half-Morocco 32/) | 
+ Half-Morocco 21,0 


LiFE & WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. C. Dickens Ed. 22 vols.cr8vo Hf.-Mor. 105/0 


And more than Fifteen Hundred other Popular Books in Ornamental 


Bindings well adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries and Drawing- 


room Tables, and for Wedding, and Birthday Presents, and School 
Prizes. 





Revised Catalogues, extended to 40 pages, are now ready, 
postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, NEW OXFORD STREET. ! 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





NEW WORK BY THE HON. A. S. G. CANNING. 
Just published, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY or tur WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
By the HON. A. 8. G. CANNING, 


Author of ‘ Religious Strife in British History,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and UO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


ADVERTISING. 





oh. a mo &F & BD. CO Ba 


GENERAL ADVERTISING OFFICES, 


78 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(The Only Address.) 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


Advertisements of every description received for insertion in all N ewspapers, 
Magazines, Reviews, at the same rates as at the Offices of the Papers. 

Estimates for General Advertising. Reduction fora series. Liberal terms to 
large advertisers. 

Advertisements are also received for all newspapers which may be addressed 
to these Offices without extra charge, and replies forwarded, if required. 

C. H. MAY and CO., having special communication with all the leading news- 
papers three times daily, can guarantee the utmost promptitude and correctness 
of insertion to all Advertisements entrusted to them. 


“The Press Manual a’ 1879,” containing a List of all faereme published in 
be United Kingdom. Post free, 6 


HEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF 
Byes 

EDROOM FURNITURE. 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 
THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


J are the best Timekeepers in the World. 
B EDFORD’S 





Pypeeeraans, 














AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Orystal Glass, £3 3s. 























] EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10s. 
_- AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
a in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £448. | 
|S weateetetied AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
7 for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
ee * AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
a Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 
Hens W. BEDFORD. Agent for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
the St. James's Hall.—Price Lists post- free. 





NHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool ; Cornhill and Charing Cross, London. 


FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 
The Report and Accounts for the year 1878 rien, the net 
Yearly Income .. oon ooo - £1,508,070 
The Capital (paid up) ove 245,640 
The General Reserve and Fire Reinsurance Fund. 1,300,000 
The Life Department Funds were increased during 1873 by 186,745 
And now amount to eve 3,012,711 


The Report further showed that the New Life Participating Class had been very 
successful, enabling the Company to declare the high Reversionary Bonus of 35s 
per cent. per annum on the Policies effected in that class during the quinquennium. 

The Total Funds were increased during 1878 by ... £312,076 
Making the accumulated Fundsin hand .. . 6,126,443 





daye 8 therefrom. 





RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo (Agencies at several inland towns), Durban, 
Hong Kong, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies 
at several inland towns), Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth (Agencies at several inland towns), Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts | — 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the a of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. hey also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on —) — may be ascertained at their 
Office ANDERSON, Chief Manager. Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | 

Office vem 10 . 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. Henry 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1879. Esq. 
= Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. 
RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE | Charles F. Devas, Esq. 

ASSURANOE COMPANY, 


per annum. 


UARDIAN 





New BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. Bart : 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of Alban @. 1. Gibbs, Esq. 
Parliament. James Goodson, Esq. 


This Company, being established on the Mutual | Archibald Hamilton, Esq. 


Principle, all the profits belong to the Members. 

It has an ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely 
from Premiums, of nearly THREE-QUARTERS of a 
MILLION. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the last Report and 
Balance-sheet, and all needful information, can be 
obtained on application to ony of the Agents of the 
Company, or to EDWIN OWLEY, Secretary. 


| Fema INSURAN CE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MAL 
For Lives ONLY. anadues 1807. 
Accumulated Funds..,....... . £3,066,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1, 500, 000 


invested 
Total Funds about 





= Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 





and Skin Diseases. 





ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847, 

HEAD OFFICE—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Paid-up capital........... ooo ° 

Reserve fund........ ove 








DEPOSITS received for 12 months, at 5 per cent. 
WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, 


FIRE 
J OFFICE, 11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—RICHARD M. Harvey, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—AUGUSTUS PREVOST, Esq. 


Bonham-Carter, | 


Sir Walter R. Farquhar,| Beaumont W. Lubbock, 


Thomson Hankey, Esq..| Henry Vigne, Esq. 
M.P. 


Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 
Share Capitalat — = “Pp and 


Total Annual Income, nearly 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer 
should be renewed at the Head Offi:e, or with the | Apply to the Clerks at the 
—— on or before the %h day of July. 


Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE. Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected iu all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 
General Manager. Paid-up capital .......06 ss. 
- —__—___ MERCED FERE ncccccccccocccesce -coosescocee 
and LIFE LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
- or at Thirty Days’ Sight,are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
BILLS on the Colonies are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 
DEPOSITS are received, at notice, and for fixed 
— on terms — may be ascertained on appli- 
W. BR. MEWBORN, Manager. 
| ‘Bank _1 Bank Bullding®, Lothbury, London, EC. 





-» £625,000 
200,000 








--£ 1,487,500 
783,500 


Right Hon. John G. 
Hubbard, M.P. 

| Fredericx H. Janson, Esq. 

sas”: meat -Lefevre, 'Esq., 


Aes ON OCCUR DAILY! 


pACOIDENTS OF 4 OF ALL KINDS 

| _ Esq vided against by a Policy of the 

| John'B. Martin, Esq. RAILWAY ‘PASSENGERS'ASSU RANCECOMPANY 

| Henry John Norman, Esq. The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly ——— in the evont of Injury, may be 


-. £1,000,000 ured at Moderate Premiums. 
eee 2,956,000 BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
500,000 YEARS’ STANDING. 


£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


REMARKABLE, Vv ER ¥ BEMABEASBLE, |... 
INDLED, are the EFFECTS of 


Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at | Fg ye S PYRETIC SALINE 


in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, | Printing and Stationery Trade.—Principals are asked 





3,000 to £5,000.—WANTED, a MAN- 
AGING PARTNER ina large going coucern in the 





to apply by letter only to “C. P.S.," care of W. H. 


186 Strand, Londoa. 














*,* Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Midsummer should be paid withia 15 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for JULY. 


Dy aaa 

ARDINAL NEWMAN. By W, ly. 

: SIMPLE WAY OUT OF THE INDIAN Dirricutry. By Right Hon. R. Lowe, M.P. 
SAINT EVREMOND. By George Saintsbury. 

THE PROGRESS OF HEAVY ARTILLERY. By Lioutenant-Colonel Lean. 
MOopERN PARLIAMENTS. By Charles H. Pearson. 

THs COLOURED MAN IN AUSTRALIA. By John Wisker. 
AGRICULTURAL Prospects. By the Ear! of Airlie. 

ENGLISH CounTy AsyLums. By Hon. Francis Scott. 

Some New Books. By Grant Allen. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


LIFE OF CHARLES LEVER. 
By W. J. FITZPATRICK. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 








JOHN CALDIGATE. By Anrnoxy Tro.iore. 


3 vols, 


SPORT in BRITISH BURMAH, ASSAM, and 


the CASSYAH and JYNTIAH HILLS. With Notes of Sport in the Hilly 
Districts of the Northern Division, Madras Presidency. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
PoLLOK, Madras Staff Corps. 2 vols, demy Svo, with Illustrations and 
Maps, 24s. 


The ZULUS and the BRITISH FRONTIERS. 


By Captain Lucas, Author of “Camp Life in South Africa.” Demy 8vo, 16s. 





NEW NOVELS. 
SIDONIE. By Mrs. Compron Reape, 
Authoress of “ Rose and Rue.” 3 vols. [This week. 





The LADY of OAKMERE; or, Lost Lives. 


By CHARLES DuRANT, Author of “ Wynyard of High Wynyard.” 3 vols, 





The UNJUST STEWARD. 


Broom, LL.D., Author of “ The Missing Will.” 2 vols. 


By Herserr 





The GIFT of the GODS. By M. F. Crapmay, 


Author of “ A Scotch Wooing.” 2 vols. 


BLUE and GREEN; or, the Gift of God: a 


Romance of Old Constantinople. By Sir HENRY POTTINGER, Bart. 3 vols. 
Second Edition. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


’ 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 237, for JU LY, price Is. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
WorpDSWORTH. By Matthew Arnold. 
THE DIARY OF A MAN OF Firty. By Henry James, Jun. 
THs MiRABEAUS. By James Ootter Morison. 
“ Haworta’s.” By Frances Hodgson Burnett, Author of “That Lass o' 
Lowrie's.” Chapters 45-48. 
THE DRAMATISATION OF NOvELs. By J. Neville Porter. 
Hymn ror Sr. Jonn THE Baptist’s Day, JuNs 24. 
Westminster. 
Burns's UNPUBLISHED COMMON-PLACE Book. By William Jack. No. 5. 
(Concladed.) 
A Dovstine Heart. By Miss Keary. Chapters 29-31. 
INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY FOR WOMEN: & Remonstrance. By Viscountess 


Harberton. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





By the Dean of 


oe 4~ SS FSeYPE 





Price 7d. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL, for JULY. 


Literary Work, by W. C. 

Happy Land. 

The Scottish Banker's Dilemma. 

Odd and Whimsical Funerals. 

Go'd- dredging on the Clutha. 

The Magpie and the Rat. 

Perverted Ingenuity. 

The Utilisation of Sun-power. 

Notes of a Naturalist on Board the 
‘ Challenger.’ 

Mess-Scraps. 

Curiosities of London. 

Money, by W. C. 





| A Bachelor's Story. 
| Oral Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 
| A Newspaper Institute. 
| Turning the Tables. 
Civilisation in Polynesia. 
| Ems and its Summer Visitors. 
* | East-End Experiences. 
Episodes in the Life of a Bow-Street 
Officer. 
A Gossip about Fees. 
The Month: Science and Arts. 
| A Providential Escape. 
' Three Poetical Pieces. 
YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 
By Joun B. HARwoop, Author of “ Helena, Lady Harrogate,” &c. 
Chapters XXX.-XXXVII. 
W. and R. CuAmpers, London and Edinburgh. 


IME: a Monthly Magazine. Price One Shilling. Edited 

by EDMUND YATES. Contributors to No. 4, for JULY, ready 26th ins t.: 

—The Right Hon. Lord Henry GorvON LENNOX, M.P., E J. Resp, C.B., M.P., 

Lady LinpsaY (of Balcarres), ARCHIBALD Forsss, Lady VIOLET GREVILLE, the 

Reverend H. R. Haweis, Captain Brings, R.N., Joun B. Goucu, Oscar WILDE, 

FREDERICK WEDMORE, JEAN MIDDLEMASS, PasCHAL GRoOUSSET, the Authors of 
‘* Ready-Money Mortiboy,” “ The Gamekeeper at Home,” &c. 


IME: No. 4—DRUNKENNESS in ENGLAND. B 
' Joun B. Goves. See TIME for July, ready 26th inst.—1 York Stree’, 
Covent Garden, W.O. 














C. KEGAN PAUL AND CO.'s 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A NOOK in the APENNINES: a Summer 


beneath the Chestnuts. By LEADER Scott, Author of “The Painter's Ordeal,” 
&c, With Frontispiece, and 27 Illustrations in the Text, chiefly from origina 
Sketches, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


TRAVELS with a DONKEY in the 


CEVENNES. By Ropert Louis STEVENSON, Author of “ An Inland Voyage,” 
&c. With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 








The RIGHTS of an ANIMAL. By Epwarp 


ByRON NaCHOLsON, Author of “ The Christ-Child, and other Poems,” Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


LEGENDS of the SAXON SAINTS. By 


AUBREY DE VERE, Author of “ Legends of St. Patrick,” “Alexander the 
Great,” &c, Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


STUDIES in PHILOSOPHY and LITERA- 


TURE. By Professor W. Knigut. Crown 8vo, cloth. (/mmediately. 


MEMOIR of ALEXANDER EWING, 


Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. By ALEXANDER Ross, D.D. Second and 
Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


The LAWS RELATING to QUARANTINE. 


By Sir Suerston BAKER, Bart. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 

















A DRAFT CODE of CRIMINAL LAW and 


PROCEDURE. By Epwarp Ditton Lewis. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
(/mmediately. 





FREE-TRADE in LAND. By Josrern Kay, 


M.A., Q.C., of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of ‘The Law Relating to 
Shipmasters and Seamen.” Edited by his Wipow. With Preface by the 
Right Hon. JounN Bricut, M.P. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


“The production of a thoughtfal, diligent student, and of an earnest, libera!- 
minded politician...... We are bound to admit, after a carefal perusal of Mr. Kay's 
work, that we have nothing to subtract from it. Mr. Kay is always just; he is 
well informed, and although he is enthusiastic, he is accurate."—Academy. 





MODERN CHROMATICS, with Applications 


to Art and Industry. By Open N. Roop, Professor of Physics in Columbia 
College, U.S.A., with 130 Original Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth. 
(Immediately. 
VoL. XXVII. of ‘ The International Scientific Series.” 





RALPH DARNELL. By the late Colonel 


MEADOWS TAYLOR, Author of “ Tara,” “ Confessions of a Thug,” &c. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 





POEMS of RURAL LIFE, in the DORSET 


DIALECT. By WILLIAM BARN&ES. New Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 
8vo, cloth. (/mmediately. 


A CHILD of the PEOPLE, and other Poems. 


By JAMes CHAPMAN Woops. Small crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s, 








The TENNYSON BIRTHDAY-BOOK. Edited 


by Em1ILy SHAKESPEAR. A Superior Edition, printed in red and black, on 
antique paper, specially prepared. Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 
price 5s ; and in various calf and morocco bindings. 





The EDUCATIONAL CODE of the PRUSSIAN 


NATION, in its Present Form. In accordance with the Decisions of the 
Common Provincial Law, and with those of Recent Legislation. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 2s 6d. 


The NINETEENTH CENTURY: a Monthly 


Review. Edited by James KNOWLES. Vol. V., cloth, price 17s. 








The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. New 


Series. Vol. L., cloth, price 6s 6d. : 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S SUUURTIONAL LIST, 











SELECT PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
RUGBY EDITION. 
With Introduction and Notes to each Play. Sma'l 8vo. 


AS YOU LIKE IT e Rev. Charles E. 
Moserty, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby Scheel, and formerly Scholar of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 2s. 


MACBETH. Edited by the Same. 2s. 
HAMLET. Edited by the Same. 2s 6d. 
KING LEAR. With Notes at the end of the Volume. 


Edited by the Same. 2s 6 


CORIOLANUS. Edited by Robert Whitelaw, M.A., Assist- 
= -Master at Rugby School, A. £~ Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The TEMPEST. With Notes at the end of the Volume. 
Edited by J. SunTeEES PHILLPOTTS, M.A., Head-Master of Bedford Grammar 
School, formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford. 2s. 


HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 
Fdited by the Rev. M. CREIGHTON, M.A., 
Late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 
Small 8vo, with Maps and Plans. 


Now ready. 
SIMON de MONTFORT. By M. Creighton, M.A. 2s 6d. 
The BLACK PRINCE. By Louise Creighton. 2s 6d. 
Sir WALTER RALEGH. By Louise Creighton. With 


Portrait, 3s. 


The DUKE of WELLINGTON. By Rosamond Waite. 


With Bertwah, 3s 6d. 


The DUKE of MARLBOROUGH. By Louise Creighton. 


With Portrait, 3s 6 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By F. W. Cornish, M.A. 


(Jn preparation. 





-_———_— 


CATENA CLASSICORUM. 


A Series of Classical Authors. Edited by Members of both Universities; under the 
direction of the Rev. ARTHUR HOLMES, M.A., late Senior Fellow and Dean 
of Clare College, Cambridge ; and the Rev. CHARLES BIGG, D.D., late Senior 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford; Principal of Brighton College. 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAE.. : ‘By R. C. Jebb, M.A. 
THE AJAX, 306d. 


JUVENALIS SATIRAE. By G. A. Simcox, M.A. 5s. 
THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA. Books I. andIL By Charles 


Biee, D.D. 68. 


THUCYDIDIS | HISTORIA. Books IIl.andIV. ByG. A. 


Simcox, M.A. 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PUBLICAE. By G. H. 


— THE pa ph La 2s 6d.) 
Ss 
THE PHILIPPIO s. f Or in 1 vol., 4s 6d. 

DE FALSA LEGATIONE, 63. 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PRIVATAE. By Arthur 
oe DE CORONA, 5s. 


ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE. By W. C. Green, MA. 


THE ACHARNIANS, and THE KNIGHTS, 4s. 
THE WASPS, 3s 6d. 
THE CLOUDS, 3s 6d. 


An Edition of THE ACHARNIANS and THE KNIGHTS, revised and 
especially adapted for use in Schools, 4s. 


ISOCRATIS ORATIONES. By John Edwin Sandys, 
_— ED DEMONICUM ET PANEGYRICUS, 4s 6d. 


PERSI SATIRAE. By A. Pretor, MA 3s 6d. 
HOMERI ILIAS. By 8S. H. Reynolds, M.A. Books L- 


XIL., price 6s. 


TERENTI COMOEDIAE. By T. L. Papillon, M.A. 
ANDRIA ET EUNUCHUS. With Introduction on Prosody. 4s 6d. 


Or separately, 
ANDRIA. With Introduction on Prosody. 3s 6d. 
EUNUCHDUS, 3s. 


HERODOTI HISTORIA. By H. G. Woods, M.A. Book 


1,68. Book II, 5s. 
HORATI OPERA. Marshall, M.A. Vol. L 


By J. M. 
The ODES, CARMEN SECULARE, and EPODES, 7s 6d. 


TACITI HISTORIAE. B a, G H. Simcox, M.A. Books 
I. and II., 6s. Books IIL, IV., an 








Small 8vo. 


CHSAR. DE BELLO GALLICO. Books I. 


to III. Edited by J. H. MERRYWEATHER, M.A., and C. CO. Tancocx, M.A, 


Assistant-Masters at Charterhouse School. (Nearly ready, 
Also Book I. separately. 
Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
FIRST LATIN EXERCISES. Being the 


Exercises with Syntax Rules and Vocabularies from a “ First Latin Writer.” 
By George L. BENNETT, M.A., Head-Master of the High School, Plymouth. 


Second Edition, revised, crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 


EASY LATIN STORIES for BEGINNERS. 


With Vocabularies and Notes. Forming a First Latin Reading-Book for 
Junior Forms in Schools. By G. L. BENNETT, M.A 


A KEY, for the Use of Tutors sale 5s. 


Fourteenth Edition, revised, 12mo, 28 6d. 


ECLOGAE OVIDIANAE. From the Elegiac 


Poems. With English Notes. By THOMAS KERCHEVER ABNOLD, MLA, 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 


IOPHON: an Introduction to the Art of 


Writing Greek Iambic Verses. By the Writer of “ Nuces” and “ Lucretilis.” 


Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. 


By J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, late Lecturer in 
Classics at St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, 3a,6d. 


EXERCISES on the ELEMENTARY PRIN- 


CIPLES of LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. With Examination Papers on 
the Elementary Facts of Latin Accidence and Syntax. By J. HAMBLIN 
Smith, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 

A KEY, for the Use of Tutors only, 5s. 


Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


and COMPOSITION. By J. HAMBLIN Smita, M.A., of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. 


RIVINGTON’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
A TREATISE on ARITHMETIC. By J. Hamblin Smith, 


M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. (Copies 
may be had without the Answers.) A KEY, crown 8yvo, 9s. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By J. Hamblin Smith, MA. 


Small 8vo, 3s. Without Answers, 286d. A KEY, crown 8vo, 9s. 


EXERCISES on ALGEBRA. By J. Hamblin Smith, M.A. 


Small 8vo, 28 6d. (Copies may be had without the Answers.) 


ALGEBRA. Part IZ. By E. J. Gross, M.A., Fellow of 


Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. A Syo, 8s 6 


KINEMATICS and KINETICS. By E. J. Gross, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 5s 6d. 


GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS. By G. Richardson, 


M.A., Assistant-Master at Winchester College. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. By J. Hamblin Smith, M.A. 


Small 8vo, 3s 6d 


Containing Books I. to VI, and portions of Books X[. and XII. of Euelid, 
with Exercises and Notes, arranged with the Abbreviations admitted in the 
Cambridge University and Local Examinations. 


Books L. and II., limp cloth, may be had separately, 1s 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY. By J. Hamblin Smith, M.A. Small 


8vo, 48 6d. A KEY, crown Pos, 7s 6 


ELEMENTARY STATICS. By J. Hamblin Smith, M.A. 


Small 8vo, 3s. 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By J. Hamblin Smith, 


M.A. Small 8vo, 3s. 
A KEY to STATICS and HYDROSTATICS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BOOK of ENUNCIATIONS for HAMBLIN SMITH'S 
GEOMETRY, ALGEBRA, TRIGONOMETRY, STATICS, and HYDBO- 
STATICS. Suali 8vo, 1s. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of HEAT. By J. 


HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A. Small 8vo, 3s. 





RIVINGTONS : 


WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON ; 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 
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